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To have seen a century is to 
have seen five generations born and 
grow. It has been a privilege for us 
to know them intimately. As one of 
the largest life insurance companies, 
our services are dedicated to their 
hopes, ambitions and security. 


To have seen a century is to 
have weathered wars, panics and 
depressions. Northwestern Mutual 
has met each challenge, safeguard- 
ing the financial future of millions. 


To have seen a century is to 
have watched our nation progress 
beyond the brightest hopes of early 
dreamers. We have seen our Com- 
pany share soundly in this growth. 


To have seen a century is to 
wish that we could personally meet 
and thank the more than a million 
policyholders whose confidence and 
satisfaction make this happy 100th 
birthday possible. 


But we pause only briefly to mark 
this occasion. For Northwestern 
Mutual and its family of representa- 
tives serving across the nation view this 
centennial not only as a milestone, but 
also as a stepping stone. The anniver- 
sary emblem shown here symbolizes the 
projection of the Northwestern Mutual 
spirit from our founding year into a 
limitless future. 

It will be a future, you may be sure, 
which will see Northwestern Mutual 
safeguarding each tomorrow for new 
millions of Americans. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





APPEARING IN TIME, JANUARY 7; IN NEWSWEEK, FEBRUARY 18 
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General American 
Life 





A series of advertisements, including 


the Juvenile Masterplan ad in NEWS- 


WEEK, makes a powerful national 
program now working for General 
American Life field associates. These 
ads are integrated with the associate’s 
day-to-day selling in a way that con- 


verts prospects into profits. 


This program is another advantage 
field associates have under the Lifetime 


Security Franchise. 
For complete details on LSF write to: 


Frank Vesser, Vice President 
General American Life 
Insurance Company 


Saint Louis 
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Any time Junior wants to figure his opportunities 
he will have MASTERPLAN’S slide-rule 
advantages ready to work for him. 


Although his parents are paying an annual premium 
of only $203.90 for his $10,000 MASTERPLAN 

at age 1, payments can stop when he reaches 18? 
His $10,000 insurance will be paid up. 

And he will still have $8,861.20° more cash at 

age 65 than the total premiums paid. 


Or, he can take $2,000 cash at 21, pay a reduced 
annual premium of $116.80, and still have $7,733.40° 
more at 65 than was paid in. During all this time 

he has had at least $10,000 insurance protection. 


These and four other important choices give 
MASTERPLAN flexibility that lets the insured delay 
his decisions so that he can get fullest use of his 
insurance as obligations and opportunities occur. 
*Illustrutions assume Annual Dividends based on present 

experience and their continuance for the period shown. 

The Termination Dividend is a projection based on 

current diti Dividends and their continuance, 

cannot, of course, be guaranteed. 


General American Life 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








One of the nation’s leading mutual 
legal reserve companies 





































ATLAS... 


. . . according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our job—thoroughly. 


Excellent territory still available in | 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Texas and Washington. 

Write to— = 
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Insurance 4) Gompan 


Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


THOUGHTS 


“Life is a magic vase filled to the 
brim—so made that you cannot 
dip into it nor draw from it, but 
it OVERFLOWS into the hand 
that drops treasures into it. Drop 
in malice and it overflows hate; 
drop in charity and it overflows 
love.” 


So said John Ruskin. 


An inspirational thought for those of 
us in the business of life insurance. 


Utah’s Oldest and Largest Life Insurance Company 


Chum life insurance Fi 
BENEFICIAL 
J 


David 0. McKay, Pres. 











life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 





























%o Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1954 1955 1956 1955-1956 
January ........ $2,626 $3,104 $3,742 21% 
February ....... 2,826 3,358 3,707 10% 
March ......... 3,479 3,830 4,612 20% 
ee ee oe 3,235 3,691 4,208 14%, 
ee ne 3,338 3,608 4,543 26% 
We. ka whore 3,189 4,026 4,344 A 
ee 3,202 3,560 4,251 19% 
POG co cicccncs 2,993 3,645 4,544 25% 
September ..... 3,005 - 3,718 4,140 a by A 
October ....... 3,124 3,679 4,792 30% 
November ..... 10,325** 4,598 4,742 04%, 
December ...... 4,141 5,857 7,062 iy A 
eR $45,483* $48,777** $54,607 13% 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January .....0.. $1,766 $2,214 $2,470 12% 
February ....... 1,878 2,204 2,626 19%, 
March ......... 2,408 2,792 3,046 9% 
eee 2,215 2,507 2,875 15% 
Oe 2,148 2,585 2,986 16% 
MO eewsiaccuns 2,221 2,759 2,928 7 
eee 2,058 2,416 2,853 18%, 
PUNE ocicsass 2,076 2,568 2,888 12% 
September ..... 2,000 2,354 2,664 13% 
October ....... 2,147 2,575 2,303 28% 
November ..... 2,307 2,765 3,401 24%, 
December ...... 2,503 2.903 3,837 22%. 
ie a eae $25,727* $30,696 $35,828 16% 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 
JONUATY 660555. $438 $516 $450 —I3% 
February ....... 538 544 524 —+4% 
a 589 590 587 —I% 
SS ee 562 517 527 27, 
WE So chera ee nena 596 581 581 0% 
ee 543 570 538 —I% 
je eee 510 505 503 
PUGEBY sein vin:s 536 517 526 yy 
September ..... 525 537 525 —2% 
October ....... 587 546 549 A 
November ..... 546 549 512 —2Y%, 
December ...... 498 511 536 10% 
ME ous hortwis $6,468 $6,627 $6,300 —I% 
TOTAL GROUP SALES 

Se) $422 $374 $822t 120% 
February ....... 410 610 557 —I%, 
WAFER .cesccccs 482 448 979 119% 
_™ eerereerer 458 667 806 ri 4 
ee 594 442 976 121% 
ene 425 697 878 25% 
OS ens ere aren 634 639 895 40% 
ee 381 560 1,130 102% 
September ..... 480 827 951 15% 
October ....... 390 558 940 68% 
November ..... 747e"" 1,284 829 —36%, 
December ...... 1,140 2,443 2,689 22% 
OS ee $13,288** $11,454** $12,479 “ry, 


* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- 
clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments from the monthly 
figures.—Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
Institute of Life Insurance. 

** These monthly figures include Federal Cnciovess Group Life amountin 
to $6,738,000,000 in November, 1954 and $1,925,000,000 (added to origina 
1954 estimate) in April, 1955. 
Loar Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting to $64,- 





Best’s Insurance News 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States. 
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life insurance stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Over-the-counter Market 


Bid Price 
1957 Range Jan. 


High Low 15, 1957 _ 


Aotan Like Reed Gis coi... 5 5 cscs ces ese csecses 185 170 176 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. ....................0.04 100 92 92 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. .................. 81% 71 72 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. .................. 264 248 255 
Continental Assurance Co. ................. 20.0000 128 118 121 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. ....................-.4.. 97 86'/2 I", 
ae Bi CI GR iciccs ncantessees .< ties. 344% 31% 32%, 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. .................... 131 127 127 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..................... 1150 1100 1110 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. ................... 26'/2 20!/g 23%, 
Cife Insurance OF VNGIRIe 2... 5 bodice cee cc seentone 105 101 102 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. ...................00 224 204 220 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ..................05. 7 73 74 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. .................. 91 87 87 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. ................5.555 146 134 136 
eee So 73% 68 72 
WA Bi Ee RS ai iin csins Fi cbc wb csccwedes 28'/2 27% 275% 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ...................5. 48 44 45 


sales by states 


PENNSYLVANIA LED ALL STATES IN PERCENTAGE in- 
crease in ordinary life insurance sales in November, 
with New Jersey in second place, it is reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association which 
has analyzed November sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 24% in No- 
vember, compared with November, 1955, while Penn- 
sylvania sales gained 44%. In New Jersey, November 
sales were up 37%. Three states each ran a close third 
with a gain of 36%, Maine, Rhode Island and South 
Dakota. 

For the first eleven months, with national ordinary 
sales up 15% from the year before, Delaware led, with 
an increase of 37%, with New Hampshire in second 
place, up 23% from the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Among the large cities, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
showed the greatest rate of increase for November, with 
a gain of 42%. Chicago and Los Angeles were next, 
with purchases up 25%. Cleveland led for the eleven 
months, showing a gain of 22%. 


conventions ahead 


MARCH 


1 Life Agency Management Conference; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 

18-20 Life Insurance Agency Management Conference, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

24-29 — Ass'n of Life Underwriters, midyear, Hotel Ro- 
anoke. 

28-29 Life Advertisers Ass'n, Eastern Round Table, Barbizon-Plaza 
Hotel, New York. 


APRIL 


11-12 Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 


For February, 1957 





Sure keeps a fellow on his toes 
nowadays, doesn’t it? 


Family policies, weekly Ordi- 
nary, monthly Industrial, variable 
annuities, split dollars, small 
group, jumbo group. 


And also just plain old-fashioned 
Life Insurance, of which we sell 


some. 






THE 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT 
NSURANCE 


_ SAE. 
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The focal point in 


INDIANAPOLIS 


@ No finer accommodations 
In the heart of downtown... anywhere—400 rooms and 
1 blk. from Union Station, suites. 
near all shopping and 


> @ Radio in every room— 
entertainment. “ 


TV and air-conditioning 
available. 


e@ Famous Westchester 
Grill. 










e@ Red Gazelle Cocktail 
Lounge. 


e@ Complete Convention 
Facilities. 


e@ Garage Service at Door. 


“Always the Best in 
Hoosier Hospitality." 





Wm. A. Atkins, President 








EVERI 


Illinois, Georgia and McCrea Streets 














“One of the most 
memorable institutional 
campaigns ever run” 





ays a research authority about the 
itute’s current advertising messages 





by the readers it attracts . .. and how well they remember it. 
Here are significant facts about the people who read the 

advertising of the Institute of Life Insurance . . . including 
results of recent studies by national research organizations: 


WHERE DO THESE READERS LIVE? 


In every state of the union. Institute advertisements now appear in 
525 daily newspapers reaching more than 45 million people. Radio 
messages on 29 major stations cover both rural and urban areas. 


ARE THEY MOSTLY MEN? OR WOMEN? 


Traditionally, insurance and financial advertising attracts more 
male readers. This campaign is an exception. Its high readership 
among women, as well as men, makes it truly a family campaign. 














When s gig 
hen someones counting on you 


HOW WELL ARE THE MESSAGES READ? Jou can Count on life insuranee 
So well that one research expert calls this advertising “one of the 
most memorable institutional campaigns ever run.” In large cities, 
readership of these messages is twice the national average for 
similar advertisements. In smaller cities, they beat this average 
by almost 3 to 1. 








WHAT ARE READERS’ REACTIONS? 


Interviews show that most readers identify themselves with these 
messages. They are reminded of their own life insurance, their own 
family security. They volunteer such comments as: “Life insurance 
is a must for every family man”. . .“I believe strongly in life insurance” 
... Everyone needs life insurance”. . .““Makes a man think twice.” 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO YOU? 











Like other Institute campaigns, the purpose of these messages is to %7" 

give readers a better understanding of their life insurance . . . to A Biteae “ 
build a greater appreciation of its dependability . . . and to 4 When someones 
strengthen the role of the life insurance agent. In these ways, this 2, Counting on you... 


advertising is helping to create a more favorable climate for all 
of us in life insurance. 





WOM CaN Count on 
life esurance 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ———— 


Central Source of Information About Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 


Institute of Life 


WES Arne 





Insurance 


08 trey 









Three of the Institute’s latest advertisements 
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Alfred M. Best 
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company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

American Hermitage Life Insurance Co. .......... Jacksonville, Fla. 

ARKANSAS Licensed 

World Wide Life Insurance Company ............ Morrilton, Ark. 
Admitted 

rlymouth Life Insurance Company ............ ....Austin, Texas 

COLORADO Licensed 

Perpetual Life Insurance Company ...... ..Denver, Colo. 
Admitted 


Catholic Order of Foresters ...Chicago, Ill. 
Federal Security Insurance Company .......... Salt Lake City, Utah 
Horace Mann Life Insurance Company .......... Springfield, Ill. 
National Home Life Assurance Company .........:.St. Louis, Mo. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA = Examined 
Electrical Workers Benefit Association .. 
United Services Life Insurance Company 


...-Washington, D. C. 
..Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA Examined 

State Mutual Insurance Company .... ...Rome, Ga. 

GEORGIA Incorporated 

Coastal Reserve Life Insurance Company ... Atlanta, Ga. 

KANSAS Admitted 

Financial Reserve Life Assur. Co. of America ...Joplin, Mo. 
Examined 

Pioneer National Life Insurance Co. ............... Topeka, Kans. 

MAINE Admitted 

Nationwide Life Insurance Company .... .Columbus, Ohio 

MARYLAND Admitted 

Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co. ........... New Haven, Conn. 

MISSISSIPPI Licensed ' 

American Republic Life Insurance Co. .... ..Vicksburg, Miss. 

MONTANA Admitted 


National Home Life Assurance Company .......... St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR A BRIGHTER TOMORROW ... 
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SHENANDOAH 














For the well qualified underw 
Opportunity is REAL in our 
rapidly expanding Agency opere 
We offer a definite plan for 
advancement in a fast growing, — 
progressive company, plus . 

A new and modern contract; 

a liberal financing plan; a 
bonus on paid business for 

NQA winners and for those 


receiving CLU designations. 
For details, 


Write G. Frank Clement, Vice President 
in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


ios 


DQrwance C Onupary 


Home Office + Roanoke Virginia 
A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OWNED BY AND OPERATED FOR ITS POLICYHOLDERS 





NEBRASKA Merged 

American Reserve Life Insurance Co. .........--..-- Omaha, Neb. 

NEVADA Admitted 

Idaho Mutual Benefit Association ...............00065 Boise, Idaho 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ......... New Haven, Conn. 
Examined 

National Postal Transport Association .......... Portsmouth, N. H. 

NEW YORK Merged 

Expressmen's Mutual Life Insurance Co. .......... New York, N. Y. 

NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 


Sturdivant Life Insurance Company ........... Wilkesboro, N. C. 


Admitted 
Government Employees Life Insurance Co. ....... Washington, D. C. 
Life Insurance Co. of North America .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Home Life Assurance Company .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Stuyvesant Life Insurance Company .............-- Allentown, Pa. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Minnesota Protective Association ............-. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Old Security Life Insurance Co. ................ Kansas City, Mo. 
Security Life and Accident Company .............. Denver, Colo. 
OHIO Admitted 

Puritan Life Insurance Company ..............- Providence, R. |. 


OREGON Examined 
Standard Insurance Company ............----+0+- Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Industrial Life Insurance Company .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lincoln Republic Life Insurance Co. ...............-. Chester, Pa. 
Lithuanian Alliance of America ................ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Russian Orthodox Catholic Mutual and Society 

GE RS hence hore esine Cees hae hemo ee ed Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Russian Orthodox Fraternity “Lubov" ............... Mayfield, Pa. 
Serb National Federation ...............-.--e0e- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
State Mutual Benefit Society ................--- Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND Admitted 


Confederation Life Association ................. Toronto, Canada 


Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ............-.. Portland, Maine 

Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. ....... New Haven, Conn. 

TENNESSEE Licensed 

State Insurance Co. of Tennessee .............-. Nashville, Tenn. 
Admitted 

Security Life & Accident Insurance Co. .............. Mobile, Ala. 

TEXAS . . Reinsured 

YHarbor Mutual ‘Life Insurance Company ............ Austin, Texas 

Texas Independence Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Abilene, Texas 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Old Security Life Insurance Co. ............... Kansas City, Mo. 


PUERTO RICO 


Incorporated 


International Life Ins. Co. of the Americas ....... San Juan, P. R. 
Puerto Rican Life Insurance Company ............ Arecibo, P. R. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS Admitted 

Eastern Insurance Company .............---+-2000: Richmond, Va. 


DOMINION OF CANADA Admitted 
Credit Life Insurance Company 


new directors 


Canada Life: Raymond Dupuis, Q.C., president and managing 
director of Dupuis Freres, Limited, Montreal and president of 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 


Guardian Life (New York): G. Russell Clark, executive vice- 
president of the New York Clearing House Association. 


Northwestern National (Minn.): Harry E. Atwood, executive 
vice-president, and Leonard G. Carpenter, president of McCloud 
River Lumber Company, succeeding Daniel F. Bull and Paul V. 
Eames, resigned. 


Sun Life (Canada): Alistair M. Campbell, F.1.A., F.S.A., execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Webster Life (lowa): C. Parke Anderson, general sales manager 
of Thomas Truck & Caster Company and The Lanham Skid 
Company, a division of the Thomas Company. 


Best’s Life News 
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Write for your 
complimentary 
copy of Reserve Life’s 
information bulletin 

“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 
“loaded” with practical sales 
ideas covering such field tech- 
niques as: “Answering objections to 
sell”... “How to motivate a prospect 

to close”... “Prospecting made easy” and 
many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. 











} Mr. JoHN L. Marakas, Vice President, 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
j Dallas 2, Texas. 

Please send me complete information about your [] “Extra 
i Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZOOMER.” 
How I can qualify to become a [] General Agent or [] Broker 
with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 











RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. J c= 
Licensed in 40 States and District ‘of Columbia City. , State 


HoME OFFICE: DALLAs 2, TEXAS 
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LTHOUGH heart disease is our nation’s greatest 

health problem, we can face it today with increas- 
ing hope and confidence. Through research, a vast 
amount of knowledge about the heart and its functions 
has been accumulated. 

As studies continue, there is every justification to 
anticipate further advances in diagnosis, treatment . . . 
and perhaps even prevention . . . of various diseases 
affecting the heart and blood vessels. 

While heart disease is a challenge to medical re- 
search, it is also a challenge to you. If you are in- 
formed about the heart, you can help protect your 
own and the hearts of your relatives and friends. The 
following questions and answers may help you to know 
your heart better . . . and give it the care it deserves. 


@\is the heart strong and durable? 


Yes . .. the healthy heart is one of the strongest 
organs in the body and it has remarkable reserves of 
strength. Despite its immense task, a healthy heart 
can be nearly as efficient as the years advance as it is 
at age 20. Even at the older ages, a healthy heart is 
fully capable of meeting the body’s needs. 


®Can you do anything to keep your 
heart in good shape? 


Yes... you can protect your heart by avoiding sudden 
or prolonged exertion, watching your diet, avoiding 
overweight, and by getting the sleep and rest you need. 
You should also have a medical examination every 
year. Then if heart trouble is found, prompt treatment 
may control it and make possible a long and nearly 
normal way of life. 


@Are all heart attacks serious? 


Not necessarily . . . because some are mild and the 


& 


2 ¥ 





Life Insurance Company 


heart can repair itself with care and treatment. In 
these cases, a person may usually resume normal 
activities. Even when there are serious complications, 
patients can often recover if the heart is helped to heal 
itself. In fact, four out of five of those who withstand 
their first coronary attack recover and continue to 
work full time for many years. 


® Are overweight and emotional tension 
bad for the heart? 


Yes . . . overweight taxes the heart and blood vessels, 
according to many scientific studies. So, try to keep 
your weight about equal to what you should have 
weighed between ages 25 and 30. Emotional upsets 
can make your heart beat faster and your blood pres- 
sure go up. 


®Can people with heart disease 
lighten the heart’s work? 


Yes .. . if they learn how to care for an impaired 
heart. Plenty of rest, protection against infection, 
proper diet, and avoidance of hurry, worry and strenu- 
ous activities can all help the affected heart to carry 
on. Of course, treatment given by your doctor is im- 
portant, but the patient himself can do most to safe- 
guard the heart. 


®\is heart disease more prevalent now? 


No . . . not when you consider these facts: (1) more 
people are living longer and reaching ages when the 
heart’s endurance naturally ebbs; (2) heart ailments 
are diagnosed now with greater accuracy, whereas in 
the past many deaths actually caused by heart disease 
were blamed on other causes. 








Digest, National Geographic. 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping. Redbook, Reader’s 
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ee° Looking Back On 1956, one 
sees a year that was generally good 
for the economy of the country and 
the life insurance business. Employ- 
ment attained an all-time high, which 
provided an ideal market, and ex- 
penditure on plant and equipment 
was greatly increased. One sees a 
year in which a good many issues 
revolved about accident and health 
policies, the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and _ the 
shortage of mortgage credit. The 
editorial on page 14 reviews these 
developments and others in a year 
which saw expanded government 
spending, good health, new capital 
available for the nation’s economy, 
a rise of automation which will en- 
able clerical workers to handle a 
greater volume of business, and the 
furthering of insurance to protect 
share interests and key men. 


eee One hundred twenty-five new 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies were formed during the past 
year. While nearly one hundred less 
than the record number of new com- 
panies formed in 1955, this was 
slightly more than in the previous 
record years of 1954 and 1953. 
There are now nearly 1,200 such 
companies operating in this coun- 
try, nearly 40% of which have been 
organized sincé the beginning of 
1953. A summation of 1956’s new 
companies showing capital and sur- 
plus along with a tabulation of the 
changes in title and the mergers and 
reinsurances which occurred during 
the past year will be found in 
Company Changes on page 17. 
eee While it does not exist to a 
great extent in connection with com- 
mercial accident policies, the prob- 
lem of Pre-existing Conditions is 
a troublesome one in the field of 
individual accident and health in- 
surance. The coverage is sold on the 
basis of a limitation of exposure to 
sickness or disease contracted and 
commencing after the effective date 
of the policy and one of the prob- 
lems is misunderstanding on the part 
of the purchaser. It is not an insur- 
mountable problem but it requires 
a joint approach on the part of un- 
derwriters, agents and claim men. 
See page 21. 


eee It may truly be said that the 
field forces of the various companies 
have built the life insurance busi- 
ness and keep it going. They have 
been responsible for the vast pool 
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of life insurance assets and for the 
extended ownership of protection 
in this country. But naturally they 
have not done it alone. Cooperative 
effort has been necessary between 
the man in the field and the man in 
the home office. Each has his sphere 
of action and for each to fulfill his 
Mutual Responsibility to the other, 
so as to furnish the service policy- 
holders have a right to expect, re- 
quires tolerance and understanding. 
Some of the areas in which these 
traits are particularly necessary are 
noted in the article on page 25. 


eee Like their counterparts in the 
United States, Canadian life insur- 
ance companies have played an im- 
portant part in the economic life of 
the Dominion. Insurance in force 
increased in 1956 to a record high 
with policyholders now numbering 
nearly seven million. The industry 
thus mobilized the savings of many 
individuals and channeled them into 
investments which help finance the 
country’s development. The Cana- 
dian Scene is briefly outlined in the 
article on page 41. 


eee It has been charged by a num- 
ber of persons that large group life 
insurance certificates present undue 
or unfair competition with ordinary 
insurance. However in considering 
this aspect of Mass Selling, our au- 
thor on page 47 feels that jumbo 
group certificates will not, in the 
long run, lessen the amount of or- 
dinary insurance carried by execu- 
tives. He notes that nothing breaks 
down sales resistance against life 
insurance quite as much as the 
ownership of some of it. He also 
considers the competition between 
group insurance and the various 
“service” organizations. 


eee In Major Medical Expense In- 
surance, the insurance industry is 


making a serious bid for preeminence 
in the health insurance field. It has 
developed a broadly inclusive pro- 
gram of considerable appeal at rela- 
tively low cost by specializing in 
protection against infrequent and 
severe illness, rather than general 
prepayment. The coverage is not 
a panacea for the ills of health insur- 
ance, Essentially it is an attempt 
to meet the problems of large and 
infrequent losses. Thus far, major 
medical insurance has left unsolved 
many basic questions concerning its 
own benefits, rates and controls. The 
article on page 53 is a further dis- 
cussion of the pros and cons of this 
type of coverage. 
+ 

eee Since so-called “exact figures” 
are often only estimates and at best 
merely a recording device, it would 
seem that for large companies, a 
common sense approach to hook- 
keeping might be the application of 
Centless Accounting. However, this 
procedure would not be desirable 
for all records. On page 75 is an 
accountant’s views on the subject 
and the methods of penny elimina- 
tion (as it is also called) used. 


eee Using a large volume of paper 
communications and _ records, the 
insurance business usually finds it 
essential to employ one or a combi- 
nation of two or more Duplicating 
Methods. The rapid improvement 
and development of the four basic 
processes has been such that each has 
its distinct advantages and purposes. 
There has been some confusion re- 
garding the various methods and 
further, because of the simplicity of 
operation, an underestimation of 
the importance of fuller knowledge. 
The article on page 83 explains the 
uses and benefits to be derived from 
the spirit, Azograph, mimeograph, 
and offset methods. 
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is -...and there are many doors 
they can choose to success 


For Penn Mutual men there are many ways up—because Penn 
Mutual opportunities go to Penn Mutual men. And they lie in 
many areas of responsibility—life underwriting sales, sales super- 
visory work, management and General Agency opportunities— 
whatever the individual is most interested in and best suited for. 


Whatever path the Penn Mutual underwriter decides on, he can 
be certain that the company will do everything in its power to 
Back of Your help him realize his goal... through intensive training and 
Independence educational programs and through plentiful opportunities to 


Stands The ae : ae cape 
PENN MUTUAL test his wings in actual positions of responsibility. 
Fa You see, we believe in our “men with a future.”” We know they 





represent our future. 
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AFTER FOLLOWING A MIXED, although slightly upward, 
pattern during the first quarter of 1956, life insurance 
shares slumped sharply in April due largely to the 
uncertainty over the ultimate income tax plan to be 
adopted for life insurance companies. During the re- 
mainder of the year, life shares, as a whole, were unable 
to generate any sustained upward movement and as a 
result closed the year with an average loss of 13.2%. 


MARKET BID PRICES 


12-31 12-31 12-31 

1953 1954 1955 
A $ 93% $178% $211 
Colonial Life, N. J. ........ 58 a90 134 
Columbian National ....... 69% b91 97 
Connecticut General ....... 219 424 490 
Continental Assurance ..... 124 d98 170 
i Sr 4444 93 £9614 
2 OS eee 21 27% 34 
Jefferson Standard ....... ; 7534 287% 120 
Ruateas City Lie <2..s0s0: 650 1185 1505 
Lite & Cactigtty ......0.00..; 2034 30% 37% 
Lite: of Vargittia ........... 6634 103 130 
Lincoln National .......... 193 378 450 
Monumental Life ......... 52% 88 h90 
National Life & Acc. ...... 61% b77 97 
Philadelphia Life ......... 33 78 j166 
SOwmand PA0e 562.6550. 103 139 216 
Travelers Insurance ....... 841 1985 k8414 
United Insurance .......... ** ** 1934 
United States Life ........ 59% 130 144 
West Coast Life. .......... 26% 63 70 

De eee 


However, with the phenomenal gain recorded in 1954, 
the shares show a three year appreciation of 100.8%. 

Only three of the twenty stocks in our study resisted 
the down trend last year, Connecticut General, Jefferson 
Standard and United Insurance. All others declined, the 
weaker issues being Southland, Colonial, Kansas City, 
Columbian National and Life of Virginia which re- 
corded losses ranging from 23% to 40%. 
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12-31 Year Year Year Last 
1956 1954 1955 1956 3 Yrs. 
$169 91.3 18.2 -19.9 80.7 
94 72.4 48.9 -29.9 80.1 
74 63.7 6.6 -23.7 33.1 
254 93.6 15.6 a7 132.0 
ell8 58.1 735 -14.6 134.2 
87% 110.2 55.2 -9.1 196.6 
30% 29.8 24.8 ~9.9 45.8 
127 54.0 37.1 5.8 123.5 
1130 82.3 27.0 -24.9 73.8 
{20% 45.8 24.0 -18.0 48.2 
100% 54.3 26.2 -22.7 50.6 
c206 95.9 19.0 8.4 113.5 
73 67.6 227 ~19.0 66.9 
87% 57.1 26.0 -9 8 78.6 
h134 136.4 144.7 = =o 460.4 
£87 35.0 55.4 -39.6 26.7 
67% 136.0 6.1 -19.9 100.7 
22% 4k yok 15.8 4% 

m27%4 118.5 10.8 -15.2 105.2 
244 137.7 11.1 -16.2 121.4 
89.9 22.0 -13.2 100.8 


** No comparable market. a After one for nine stock dividend. b After 25% stock dividend. c After 100% stock dividend. 
d Shares split two for one. e After three for thirteen stock dividend. f After 50% stock dividend. g After 3343% stock dividend. 
h After 20% stock dividend. j After 15% stock dividend. k After twenty for one split and 25% stock dividend. m After two 


for one split and 100% stock dividend. 








The Indispensable Life Insurance Programming Tool! 


Settlement Options contains all the options since 1900 for 95°, 


of the life insurance in force today! 


Price $7.00 


Cflitcraft 
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75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
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1956 was a remark- 


HE YEAR 
ably good one for the economy 


of the country and the business of 


life insurance. Employment was 
high, money was plentiful, prospects 
were many, investment returns good, 
mortality favorable, the price level 
fairly stable, and expenses under 
control. There were relatively few 
keen differences of opinion within 
the industry. 


General Business Conditions 

' 
aware, business 
was good in 1956, very good. Gross 
national production reached $411,- 
000,000,000 (in 1955 it was $391,- 
000,000,000), and employment at- 
tained 65,500,000 (as compared to 
64,000,000 a year ago). This pro- 
vided an ideal market for life insur- 
ance, and the fact that one-third of 
this labor force was women who now 
had added financial responsibilities 
and capabilities was not lost on alert 
life insurance men. Unemployment 
at year-end was less than 3% of the 
labor force, an extraordinarily low 
figure for peace time. 

Spending by business on plant 
and equipment, says the Prudential, 
was at an annual rate of $36,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1954, and at 
an annual rate of $49,000,000,000 
in the last quarter of 1956. The 
Prudential expects business  ex- 
penditure on plant and equipment 
in 1957 to be $5,000,000,000 great- 
er than in 1956. A survey of one 
hundred top executives in twenty- 
five different lines of industry from 
all sections of the country, however, 
which was conducted by Henry H. 
Heimann of Monthly Business 
Review, indicates that their com- 
panies will make about the same 
money outlays for plant and equip- 


As everyone is 
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Looking Back 


ment in the coming year as in the 
past twelve months, with about the 
same amount of outside financing. 

It is difficult to see how we can 
avoid considerable upward pressure 
on prices, despite the “tight money 
policy” of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, in the year to come. Total 
employment can increase but little. 
Capital investment, now straining 
the seams of our economy, should 
be at least as great. Consumer 
spending, restrained in some fields, 
will be strong in automobiles. 
Government spending, especially at 
levels below the national, will in- 
crease. Strong antidotes to inflation, 
besides the tight money policy, are 
the strong savings tendencies of our 
population, high productivity accom- 
panying capital investment, and 
probable restraint in wage demands 
in 1957. Incidentally, the Wall Street 
Journal reports that present inter- 
est rates, the highest since the 1930’s, 
have led to a slackening in borrow- 
ing. The big “if” in any prediction 
is the possibility of war. Any con- 
flict, even a local one, such as Korea, 
would bring inflation, in view of the 
strained peak of present production. 


Federal Developments 


The major events on the Federal 
level concerned the accident and 
health business. The -Mills-Curtis 
income tax bill applying to life 
insurance companies became’ law, 
and the stop-gap income tax legisla- 
tion was continued for another year. 
Social security was extended to more 
workers and disability coverage was 
included for the first time. Service- 
men received old age and survivors 
insurance on a full contributory 
basis, with the full approval of the life 
insurance business. An act to give 
G.I.’s the right to buy or reinstate 


National Service Life Insurance 
caused misgivings, however, among 
commercial insurance people. 

The Prudential estimates pur- 
chases of goods and services by all 
levels of government at $80,000,000,- 
000 a year, 19% of gross national 
product, Federal government spend- 
ing, at a peak of $60,000,000,000 in 
1953, has run at about $46,500,000,- 
000, during most of the past two 
years. Federal government purchases 
are expected to increase slightly in 
the coming year, perhaps by $1,500,- 
000, while spending by state and 
local governments will rise by $3,- 
000,000,000. This means particular 


strain on the building industry. 


Low Mortality 


The health of people in the United 
States was excellent in 1956. The 
death rate for policyholders, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
may be the lowest ever. In only one 
category of importance was there 
a rise—auto fatalities. The death 
rate in the United States for 1956 
is expected to be 9.3 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation, on a par with 1955, says 
the Metropolitan. Families are 
becoming larger, says the same com- 
pany, evidenced by the increasing 
number of couples having a third 
and fourth child. An economist, 
Dr. Victor R. Fuchs of Columbia 
University, says, however, that he 
believes the birth rate will decline 
shortly, since he believes that a con- 
siderable number of the children 
being born are either “left over” 
from past years or are “borrowed” 
against the future. 

Purchases of life insurance dur- 
ing 1956 were about $55,600,000,- 
000, an increase of $7,200,000,000 
more than 1955. Insurance in force 
reached $415,000,000,000, up nearly 
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On 1956 


$43,000,000,000 during the 12 
months, Life insurance in force, 
says the Institute of Life Insurance, 
averages $3,900 for each of the na- 
tion’s policyholders, more than 
$7,500 per family, and over $9,000 
per insured family. The average 
outlay per $1,000 of insurance con- 
tinued to decline in 1956, and was 
one-fourth less than at the end of 
World War II. Major reasons for 
this was increased buying of insur- 
ance at younger ages, group insur- 
ance, and plans incorporating some 
term insurance. 


Business Life 


Life insurance for business pur- 
poses has had an interesting growth. 
Chief purposes have been to protect 
share interests and as insurance on 
key men. This insurance now 
totals $25,000,000,000, owned by 
1,000,000 firms or their owners, with 
$3,000,000,000 being bought each 
year. In addition, group life covers 
more than 32,000,000 employes in 
90,000 firms for a total of more 
than $100,000,000,000. Insured 
pension plans cover 4,000,000 work- 
ers, with $12,000,000,000 accumu- 
lated in reserves. About 40% of 
the employes in civilian, non-agri- 
cultural employment are covered by 
pensions other than social security. 

Predictions—Insurance _ written 
should exceed the $55,600,000,000 
sold in 1956. The gain in insurance 
in force will be greater than the $43,- 
000,000,000 achieved in the year 
just past, meaning that insurance in 
force will probably be $460,000,000,- 
000 or more on January 1, 1958. 

Benefits paid in 1956 were $5,- 
830,000,000, up nearly $450,000,000 
over the previous 12-month period. 
Of these payments, 58.7% were 
made to policyholders themselves 
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and 41.3% paid in death benefits to 
beneficiaries. Applying the same 
increase in benefit payments for 1957 
would bring the total in the coming 
year to $6,280,000,000. 

Flow of funds from policyholders 
to the companies and from the com- 
panies to their policyholders is only 
part of the story. Life insurance 
companies are among the heaviest 
investors in our economy. Assets 
of the companies stand at about $96,- 
250,000,000, up about $5,800,000,- 
000 during the year. This was new 
capital made available for the 
nation’s economy. The largest 
block of new investments was real 
estate mortgages, about $6,800,000,- 
000 in 1956, an increase of $200,- 
000,000 over the year before. 
Mortgage holdings at the end of the 
year were $33,100,000,000, up $3.,- 
700,000,000 despite repayments. 
Acquisition of corporate securities 
totaled $5,600,000,000 in 1956, up 
$400,000,000 from 1955. Holdings 
at year-end—$41,950,000,000, up 
$2,300,000,000 in the year. 


Housing Starts 


As the end of the year came near 
it was evident that the number of 
housing starts had slowed down. 
At the beginning of the year, about 
27,000,000 people in the United 
States owned their.own homes. Two 
years ago new homes were being 
started at an annual rate of 1,478,- 
000. In January of 1956 the annual 
rate for starts had declined to 1,200.- 
000. The total started during the 
year was about 1,100,000. Short- 
ages of mortgage money, and rising 
cost of building are keeping the 
number of starts below the 1,300,- 
000 annual total the National Bureau 
of Economic Research sees as equal- 
ing the total of demolitions and new 


family formations. Housing starts 
in 1957 will probably be between 
1,000,000 and 1,100,000. 

One reason for shortage of mort- 
gage credit for small homes was the 
fact that during a time of rising 
interest rates Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (FHA) and Veterans 
Administration (VA) mortgages 
were pegged at an interest rate 
which had become too low to com- 
pete with alternative forms of in- 
vestment. On FHA mortgages 5% 
interest plus the 129% insurance rate 
may now be required. Congressional 
action will be required (and is likely ) 
to raise the VA rate. There is ques- 
tion among some mortgage men as 
to whether 5% is attractive enough 
to lenders. Complete flexibility is 
seen as necessary by a number of 
observers. 


Mortgages 


In this context it is interesting to 
see that United States life insurance 
companies acquired $6,800,000,000 
in mortgages in 1956, $200,000,000 
more than the year before, $1,500,- 
000,000 more than in 1954, and 
$5,100,000,000 more than ten years 
ago. VA mortgages were $1,750,- 
000,000, $90,000,000 less than 
1955, but $320,000,000 more than 
1954. FHA mortgages acquired in 
1956 accounted for $950,000,000, 
$91,000,000 less than 1955, but 
$280,000,000 more than in 1954. 
Conventional mortgages totaled $3- 
600,000,000 in the year just finished, 
$380,000,000 more than 1955, $280,- 
000,000 more than 1954. Farm 
mortgages remained about the same 
at $500,000,000. Holdings of mort- 
gages at the end of the year were 
$33,100,000,000, a rise of $3,700,- 
000,000 in the year, and $7,100- 
000,000 in two years. VA mortgages 
totaled $7,300,000,000, FHA $7,- 
000,000,000, conventional urban 
mortgages $16,300,000,000 and farm 
$2,500,000,000. 

United States life insurance com- 
panies, estimates the Institute of 
Life Insurance, will finance about 
$7 000,000,000 in mortgages in 1957. 
It is probable that funds from United 
States life insurance companies for 
other investments will run somewhat 
larger than they did in 1956. 

With most life insurance com- 
panies in excellent shape, with insur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ance virtually the safest repository 
for his funds, the policyholder who 
is considering buying is most inter- 
ested in how much life insurance 
will cost him. He should be most 
encouraged by developments in 1956. 
General business conditions were 
reflected throughout life insurance. 
The effect on investments will be 
reviewed shortly, but it is enough 
to say that for the policyholder insur- 
ance will cost less in 1957 because of 
good earnings in 1956. For partici- 
pating insurance, dividends are 
larger—or will be shortly, depending 
upon company policy. 


New Mortality Table 


Non-par companies, which have 
been doing considerable rate-cutting 
lately, are debating a new mortality 
table because under the CSO table 
there is a need to set up deficiency 
reserves under some policies. The 
pros and cons of this matter were 
aired at the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ meeting 
in Miami in December. The table 
will come up again at the annual 
meeting in June, 1957. 

A negative factor in costs for all 
insurance was the effect of taxes on 
life insurance—now $4 out of each 
$100 in premiums. 

And 1956 was the year of the 
victory of the special whole life pol- 
icy. Aggressive selling of $10,000 
minimum policies, with lower per 
$1,000 costs and frequently lower 
per $1,000 commissions, were leav- 
ing former low cost leaders in the 
industry who adhered to straight per 
$1,000 rates with a relatively higher 
proportion of small policies. Service 
did not seem to be sufficient for the 
latter to maintain their competitive 
position. Capitulations, sometimes 
unwilling, have occurred over the 
last three years. On January 1, 
1957, a company long among the 
top few in low net cost introduced 
graded premiums on all contracts for 
the first time on a nation-wide basis 
in the United States. Meantime, 
competition among companies which 
had adopted the $10,000 minimum 
for special whole life only had be- 
come intense enough so that a num- 
ber of contracts were sold in 1956 
with a $25,000 minimum. 
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Two other matters will be of more 
than passing interest as time goes 
on. United States companies, to a 
larger extent than for twenty years, 
began to compete actively for an- 
nuity business. During the year, 
several companies cut their rates in 
renewed drives for annuity sales. 
The other development was a ruling 
by the New York insurance depart- 
ment requiring that the conditions 
under which termination dividends 
will and will not be paid must be 
spelled out in considerable detail. 

We predict lower costs for life 
insurance in 1957 than in 1956, of 
course assuming peace. There will 
be further capitulation among the 
few major holdouts which adhere to 
the once universal mutual principle 
of the same per $1,000 costs for all 
sized policies. We think it likely 
that a few companies now using the 
special principle only for whole life 
policies may reconsider and apply 
the practice to other contracts, even 
though they do not truly grade pre- 
miums. But they may not put their 
practice into effect until the end 
of 1957. 


Accident and Health 


In the life insurance business 
itself, one of the big year-long 
“stories” was accident and health. 
Let’s take a look at this area of our 
business. A number of companies, 
some of them large, entered the 
field during 1956. The expansion 
of types and forms of coverage 
among companies selling A & H 
was remarkable. 

The controversy over the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission continued during 1956. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners adopted rules gov- 
erning accident and sickness adver- 
tising, and these rules were rapidly 
adopted by a number of states. The 
FTC rules, although broader and 
more stringent in some respects, 
followed the N.A.I.C. regulations in 
the main. The companies accused 
of misleading advertising are fighting 
the cases either on the basis of lack 
of FTC jurisdiction in a state matter 
or of company discontinuance of the 
advertising cited. 

During the year, interest in A & H 
insurance for the aged and for sub- 
standard risks indicated that these 


would be live topics for future de- 
velopment. In April, 1956, the 
Health Insurance Association of 
America was formally organized and 
rapidly exceeded two hundred and 
fifty companies in membership. And 
the life insurance salesmen began to 
look critically at Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. 

The best prediction we can make 
for 1957 on A & H is that there will 
be more plans and more coverage. 
It would be unwise to make a pre- 
diction on how the courts will decide 
the question of FTC jurisdiction 
over advertising. 


Just in Passing 


Variable annuities, as issued by 
life insurance companies, did not get 
past the New Jersey legislature, but 
the Prudential, their sponsor, will 
keep on trying. The Variable An- 
nuity Life Insurance Company, 
chartered in Washington, was li- 
censed in West Virginia, which an- 
nounced a special examination for 
agents wishing to sell the contract. 

An important decision of the at- 
torney general of New York makes 
it legal for employer-financed union 
welfare funds to self-insure. In a 
strongly worded statement, the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
said the life insurance industry never 
claimed that these funds should be 
insured only by regular life insur- 
ance companies, but that the funds 
should observe the insurance laws 
of the state, in order to protect union 
members and see that they are aware 
of their benefits and the financial 
details of the funds. 

Prices of stocks of life insurance 
companies declined considerably dur- 
ing the year, representing princi- 
pally a readjustment of the phenom- 
enal advance recorded during the 
three preceding years. 

Manpower is important to any 
industry. At the start of 1956 there 
were 398,300 employed full time in 
the business, a rise of 14,000 in a 
year and of 137,000 in ten years. 
Automation will enable the clerical 
staff to handle more business in the 
coming months and next few years, 
but it is safe to predict that employ- 
ment will rise and that it will con- 
tinue to be difficult to find qualified 
people for the offices and sales forces 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Company Changes 


HE RANKS OF THE LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 
Bh pechioss ss were enlarged by the addition of one 
hundred twenty-five new members during the year 
1956. This total was nearly one hundred less than 
the record number of new life company formations 
established in 1955 but was slightly higher than the 
previous record years of 1954 and 1953. The sharp re- 
duction in new companies last year compared with 1955 
can be attributed entirely to revised legislation in the 
state of Texas, which resulted in a drop in new com- 
panies formed in that state from one hundred and ten 
in 1955 to only three in 1956. 

Initial funds contributed in the formation of new 
companies last year aggregated over $38,500,000, a 
record high, exceeding by nearly $2,500,000 the amount 
so contributed in 1955. In addition, a very substantial 
total of new funds was added to existing companies 
including one investment of more than $16,000,000 


through the merger of Piedmont Corporation of Dela- 
ware, an investment holding company, with Piedmont 
Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The tremendous growth in new life insurance or- 
ganizations in recent years brought to nearly 1,200 the 
total of such companies operating in the United States 
on December 31, 1956. It is interesting to note that 
of this total nearly two-fifths have been formed since 
January 1, 1953 with one-third of the increase having 
been contributed by the state of Texas. 

Twenty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
were represented by new life insurance company forma- 
tions in 1956, Louisiana being the largest contributor 
with fourteen new companies. Other changes among 
legal reserve companies last year were the retirement 
of forty-seven companies through mergers or reinsur- 
ances and the adoption of revised titles by thirty-three 
companies. 





NEW COMPANIES 


Acceptable Insurance Company, An- 
niston, Ala.: Licensed July 16 under mu- 
tual aid laws with $25,000 paid in capital 
and $12,500 contributed surplus. 

Ahepa Fraternal Benefit Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Licensed July 10 as a 
fraternal society. 

All American Life and Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.: Reclassified as life 
company, February 10. Formerly was 
All American Casualty Company. 

Alliance Insurance Company, Dothan, 
Ala.: Licensed January 20 with $100,000 
capital and $137,500 surplus. 

Allied Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
July 18 with $200,000 paid in capital and 
$100,000 contributed surplus. 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed Feb- 
ruary , 3 with $100,445 capital and 
$125,556 surplus. 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga.: Licensed March 
28 with $159,940 capital and $132,383 
surplus. 

American Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Pensacola, Fla.: Licensed Septem- 
ber 13 with $100,000 capital and 
$299,284 surplus. 

American Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Licensed 
November 13 with $100,000 capital and 
$25,000 surplus. 

American Foundation Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed 
May 10 with $50,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus. 

American Founders Life Insurance 
Company, Denver, Colo.: Licensed Feb- 
ruary 16. As of July 31, paid in capital 
was $379,649 and contributed surplus 
was $557,441. 

American Founders Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Ohkla.: 
Licensed June 12 with $376,309 capital 
and $263,898 surplus. 

American Heritage Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville. Fla.: Licensed 
September 14 with $252.500 capital and 
$251,180 contributed surplus. 


American Jefferson Life Insurance 
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Company, Golden Meadow, La.: Re- 
classified as life company, August 13. 
Formerly had been the National Health 
& Accident Association, a hospital insur- 
ance company. 

American Liberty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Jackson, Miss.: Licensed in June 
with $100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus. 

American Life Insurance Company of 
New York, New York, N. Y.: Licensed 
November 9 with initial capital and 
surplus of $2,000,000. Company is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of American 
Surety Company of New York. 

American Life Savings Insurance Com- 
pany, Miami, Fla.: Licensed July 19 with 
$199,510 capital and $360,824 surplus. 

American Republic Life Insurance 
Company, Vicksburg, Miss.: Reactivated 
November 8 with $100,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. Formerly had been the 
College Education Insurance Company. 

Atlantic Life Assurance Company, 
Dover, Del.: Licensed December 20 with 
$100,000 capital and $5,000 surplus. 

Atlas Life Insurance Company, Dover, 
Del.: Licensed October 18 with $100,000 
capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Banner Life Insurance Company, 
Brunswick, Ga.: Licensed July 6 with 
$100,000 capital and $158,400 surplus. 

Capital American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed April 
2 with $105,000 capital and $54,000 sur- 
plus. 

Capital Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Revived May 4 with $25,000 
capital and $10,000 surplus. 

Capitol Life Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Licensed March 19 with 
$245,952 capital and $348,117 surplus. 


Cherokee Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga.: Licensed March 28 
with $100,000 capital and $200,000 sur- 
plus. 

Chesapeake Life Insurance Companv 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.: Licensed 
September 28 with $200,000 capital and 
$300,000 surplus. 

Choctaw Life Insurance Companv, 
Jackson, Miss.: Licensed August 1 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 


Citizens Burial Insurance Company, 
West Memphis, Ark.: Licensed July 3 
Represents conversion of Citizens Burial 
Association to a mutual life, health and 
accident company. 

Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Decatur, Ala.: Licensed as a mutual aid 
company on April 20 with $25,000 capital 
and $15,000 surplus. 

Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Alexandria, La.: Licensed July 3 with 
$100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Commercial. Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Licensed 
July 3 with $100,000 capital and similar 
amount of surplus. 

Community Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Detroit, Mich.: Represents 
conversion, effective May 8, of Commu- 
nity Life Insurance Company from a 
cooperative assessment insurer to a mu- 
tual life company. 

Consumers Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.: Licensed June 18 
with $100,000 capital and $50,000 sur- 
plus. Subsidiary of the State Finance 
Company of St. Louis, it writes credit 
coverage only. 

Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Company 
of America, Lake Charles, La.: Licensed 
October 25 with $15,000 capital and a 
similar amount of surplus. 

Cumberland Life Insurance Company, 
South Bend, Ind.: Licensed July 18 with 
$200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 
A wholly owned subsidiary of Associates 
Finance Company, South Bend, it will 
write credit life and accident and health 
coverages. 

Defender Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: Licensed May 21 with 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 

Druid Insurance Company, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.: Licensed July 17 as a mutual aid 
company. Converted to legal reserve life, 
November 26. 

Early American. Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed July 2 with 
$100,025 capital and $195,467 surplus. 

East Coast Life Insurance Company, 
Wilmington, Del.: Licensed April 9 with 
$100,000 capital and $50,000 surplus. 

Educators Insurance Company of Amer- 
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ica, Los Angeles, Calif.: Licensed Octo- 
ber 1 with $367,210 capital and similar 
amount of surplus. 

Educators Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa.: Converted from 
casualty to life company. . 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Wil- 
mington, Del.: Licensed May 18 with 
$100,000 capital. 

Empire Life Insurance Company of 
America, Lite Rock, Ark.: Licensed 
April 10 with $125,000 capital and $75,- 
COO surplus. ; 

Equity Annuity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.: Licensed July 
24 with $200,000 paid in capital and $300,- 
000 contributed surplus. 

First Federal Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md.: Licensed March 7 with 
$200,000 capital and $210,000 contributed 
surplus funds. 

kirst United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Gary, Indiana: Licensed November 
9 with capital and surplus in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

Francis Marion Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbia, S. C.: Licensed Sep- 
tember 4 with $150,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 

Gateway Life Insurance Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Licensed December 28 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. 
Wholly owned subsidiary of Continental 
Commercial Corporation. 

General Life Insurance Company of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Aris.: Licensed April 
19 with $100,000 capital and $60,000 
surplus. 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Revived April 2 with 
$125,000 capital and $10,000 surplus. 

Great States Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Bloomington, Ill.: Converted 
from assessment to mutual legal reserve 
company. 

Guarantee Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed July 27 
with $50,000 capital. ; 

Home Protective Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Greenwood, S. C.: Licensed April 
13 with $100,000 capital and $150,000 
surplus. 

Idaho Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Associ- 
ation, Boise, Idaho: Licensed March 1 
as a domestic mutual benefit organiza- 
tion. 

Investment Life & Trust Insurance 
Company, Mullins, S. C.: Licensed May 
18 with $200,000 capital and $70,000 sur- 
plus. 7 

Investors National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Marion, Ind.: Licensed April 2 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000. sur- 
plus. : 

Jefferson Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Metairie, La.: Licensed April 1 
with $100,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus. 

Knights of Pythias, Grand Lodge, New 
Orleans, La.: Licensed April 30 as a 
fraternal society. 

Life Insurance Company of Florida, 
Miami, Fla.: Licensed August 23 with 
$101,912 capital and $238,088 surplus. 

Life Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia, Pa.: Licensed 
October 23 with $1,000,000 capital and 
$6,000,000 surplus funds. Wholly owned 
subsidiary of Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Maine Fidelity Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine: Licensed Jan- 
uary 31 with $500,000 capital and 
$548,000 net contributed surplus. 
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Massachusetts Indemnity and Life In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass.: Con- 
verted from casualty to life company, 
etfective July 26. Formerly had been 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Memorial Insurance Company of 
America, Little Rock, <Ark.: Licensed 
March 14 under stipulated premium plan 
with $10,000 capital and $15,208 surplus. 

Mid-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Shreveport, La.: Licensed August 
9 with $100,000 capital and $25,000 sur- 
plus. 

Mile High Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Licensed April 9 with 
$125,000 capital and a similar amount 
of surplus. 

Minnehoma Life Insurance Company, 
Tulsa, Okla.: Licensed November 20. 

Missouri National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.: Converted from 
stipulated premium to full legal reserve 
company. 

Motor Club of America Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J.: Licensed 
November 1 with $200,000 capital and 
$100,000 surplus. 





“You say you have no known physical 
defects?" 


Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Colo.: Licensed 
April 4 with $136,945 capital and $60,911 
surplus. 

National Physicians Life Insurance 
Company, Baton Rouge, La.: Licensed 
June 12 with $15,000 capital and $15,000 
surplus. 

National Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind.: Licensed March 
23 with $250,000 capital and $480,000 net 
contributed surplus. 

Northland Life Insurance Company, 
St. Paul, Minn.: Licensed January 30 
with $350,000 capital and $150,000 sur- 
plus. 

Oglethorpe Life Insurance Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed March 15 with 
$100,000 capital and $243,301 surplus. 

Old American Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Company, New Orleans, La.: Li- 
censed July 25 with $15,000 capital and 
$15,000 surplus. 

Old Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
Texarkana, Texas: Licensed February 
16 with $100,000 capital and $172,175 sur- 


plus. 
Old Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Inc., Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Licensed 


July 3 under mutual aid laws with $25,- 
000 paid in capital and $31,250 contributed 


surplus. 


Ouachita Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Monroe, La.: Licensed August 13 
with $15,000 capital and $15,000 surplus. 

P. and S. Insurance Company, Shreve- 
port, La.: Licensed October 8 with 
$100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. 

Paramount Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. Converted 
from a mutual benefit association, Jan- 
uary 1, 1957. Formerly was Paramount 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

Perpetual Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Licensed November 28 
with $301,027 capital and $240,340 sur- 
plus. 

pf Assurance Company, Los Angeles, 
Calif.: Licensed September 27 with $250,- 
000 capital and $300,000 surplus. 

Physicians National Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.: Converted 
from mutual aid to life company, Jan- 
uary 1, 1956. 

Rampart Life Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C.: Licensed February 
. with $100,000 capital and $56,081 sur- 
plus. 

Reserve National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bessemer, Ala.: Licensed March 9 
as a mutual aid company with $25,572 
capital and $31,965 surplus. 

Security Life Insurance Company of 
America, Minneapolis, Minn.: Licensed 
July 2 with $15,000 capital and $14,000 
surplus. 

Security Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed May 
1 with $100,000 capital ‘and $150,000 sur- 
plus. 

Security Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Licensed 
August 31 with $100,000 capital and $25,- 
090 surplus. 

Selective Life Insurance Company, 
Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed May 7 with 
$100,000 capital and a similar amount of 
surplus. 

Sentinel Life Insurance Company, 
Greenville, N. C.: Licensed October 8 
with $300,000 capital and $300,000 sur- 


plus. 

Sir Walter Raleigh Life Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.: Licensed 
January 27 with $200,000 capital and 
$200,000 surplus. 

Southeast Life Insurance Company, 
Miami, Fla.: Licensed March 21 with 
$500,000 capital and $500,000 surplus. 

Southeastern Life Insurance Company, 
Hattiesburg, Miss.: Licensed January 3 
with $92,000 capital and ‘$138,000 surplus. 

Southern Life & Surety Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Miss.: Licensed in 
April with $200,000 capital and $100,000 
surplus. 

Southern Memorial Life Insurance 
Company, Mobile, Ala.: Licensed June 
13. with $104,142 capital and $156,213 
surplus. 

Southern United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.: Licensed 
August 8 with $907,500 capital and a 
similar amount of surplus. 

Standard American Life Insurance 
Company, Charleston, S. C.: Licensed 
November 13 with $100,250 capital and 
similar amount of surplus. 

State Insurance Company of Tennessec. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Licensed November 29. 

Stonewall Jackson Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.: Licensed April 
18 with $15,000 capital and similar 
amount of surplus. 

Sturdivant Life Insurance Campany, 
Wilkesboro, N. C.: Licensed November 
16 with $200,000 capital and $200,000 


surplus. 
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Sureway Life Insurance Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.: Licensed December 7/ with 
$100, 017 capital and $101,035 surplus. 

Sylvan Life Insurance Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah: Licensed July 31 with 
initial capital of $110,213 and surplus of 
$79,363. At inception it took over the 
assets and business of Sylvan Society of 
America, a fraternal benefit society. 

Tidelands Life Insurance Company, 
Bunkie, La.: Licensed April 13 with 
$120,000 capital and $30,000 surplus. 

Trans-Continental Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark.: 
Licensed January 27 with $90,275 capital 
and $54,165 surplus. 

Trans-Gulf Insurance Company, Mo- 
bile, Ala.: Licensed as a mutual aid 
company on April 24 with $25,000 capital 
and $5,000 surplus. 

Trans-South Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Licensed December 12 
with $121,705 capital and $82,374 surplus. 

Union National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed July 27 with 
$109,570 capital and $163,604 surplus. 

United American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga.: Licensed January 3 
with $150,000 capital and $1,347,500 sur- 
plus. 

United Life Insurance Company, 
Guthrie, Okla.: Licensed May 4 with 
$100,000 capital. At inception it absorbed 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Guthrie, a fraternal society. 

United Pacific Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash.: Licensed Septem- 
ber 28 with $400,000 capital and $600,000 
sutplus. 

United States Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Augusta, Ga.: Licensed May 
31 with $182,750 capital and $193,905 sur- 
plus. 

Universal Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, Shreveport, La.: Licensed 
October 23 with $100,000 capital and a 
similar amount of surplus. 

Universal Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed Octo- 
ber 8 under mutual aid laws with $34,631 
paid in capital and $43,290 contributed 
surplus. 

University Life Insurance Company, 
Norman, Okla.: Licensed May 3 with 
$100,000 capital. 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Company, 
Reading, Pa.: Licensed October 4 with 
$300,000 capital. 

Warrior Life Insurance Company, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Licensed July 13 un- 
der mutual aid laws with $25,000 paid in 
capital and $50,000 contributed surplus. 

Washington Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Little Rock, Ark.: Licensed 
September 28 with $74,750 paid in capi- 
tal. 

Western Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah: Represents 
conversion of Producers Mutual Insur- 
ance Company from a benefit association 
to a legal reserve stock company. 

Western Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.: Converted from stipulated 
premium to legal reserve company, August 
2 


Western Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Grand Junction, Colo.: Licensed 
October 1 with $100,000 capital and $50,- 
000 surplus. At inception it absorbed the 
Western Mutual Life Association, Grand 
Junction, a mutual benefit association. 

World Wide Life Insurance Company, 
Morrilton, Ark.: Licensed in December 
as a stipulated premium company. 
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TITLE CHANGES 


American Federal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C.: Revised title to 
American Guaranty Life Insurance Com- 
pany, March 23. 

American Guaranty Mutual Life In- 
surance Company,° Austin, Texas: 
Changed name to National Family Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, April 12. 

American Protective Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: Revised title 
to Community Life Insurance Company, 
December 27. 

Atlas Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Revised title 
to Republic Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, July 20. 

Commercial Security Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Changed 
name to Great Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, February 14. 

Constellation Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Revised title to Ameri- 
can Loan Life Insurance Company, June 
14. 

Courtesy Life Insurance Company, 
Longview, Texas: Revised title to con- 
sumers National Life Insurance Company 
= moved home office to Dallas, August 


Financial Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Waco, Texas: Title re- 
vised to Mortgage Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company and home office moved to 
Houston, October 5. 

Great States Life Insurance Company, 
Bloomington, IIl.: Inserted “Mutual” in 
its title coincident with conversion to 
mutual legal reserve company. 

Independence Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Revised title to Inde- 
pendence Life Insurance Company of 
America, June 15. 

Independence Life Insurance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Adopted title Skyland 
Life Insurance Company, February 3. 

Industrial Life Insurance Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: Revised title to First 
National Insurance Company. 

Interurban Life Insurance Company, 
Waco, Texas: Revised title to Great 
Chieftain National Life Insurance Com- 
pany and moved home office to Fort 
Worth, December 18. 

Jefferson Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Changed title and 
home office location to Texas Independ- 
ence Life Insurance Company, Abilene, 
November 

Latin American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lubbock, Texas: Revised title to 
All American Security Life Insurance 
Company, April 18. 

Life Insurance Company of America, 
Thorp, Wisc.: Substituted “Assurance” 
for “Insurance” during 1956. 

McMahon (P. J.) Sons Industrial Life 
Insurance Company, New Orleans, La.: 
Revised title to Southeastern States Life 
Insurance Company, August 14. 

Missouri Insurance Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Revised title to Life Insurance 
Company of Missouri, April 30 

National Founders Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Changed name 
to American Investors Life Insurance 
Company, February 14. 

National Standard Insurance Company, 
Orlando, Fla.: Changed title to Na- 
tional Standard Life Insurance Company, 
April 1 

Occidental Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, N. C.: Added “of North 
Carolina” to its title in August. 


Old Atlantic Life Insurance Company, 
Texarkana, Texas: Changed name tv 
Old Rockland Life Insurance Company as 
of May Zz. 

Peoples Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, Hawkins, Texas: 
Changed name to Peoples Insurance Com- 
pany of Texas, May 9. 

National industrial Insurance Company, 
Goodland, Kans.: Revised title to Liberty 
Life and Casualty Company, October 1. 

Southern Kepublic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Revised title to 
Commerce Life Insurance Company, De- 
cember 18. 

Sterling Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill.: Revised title to Constitution Life 
Insurance Company coincident with ab- 
sorption of Constitution Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Texas Farmers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Amarillo, Texas: Changed name 
and home office to Life Protection 1In- 
surance Company, Forney, May 15. 

Union Casualty & Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Mount Vernon, N. Y.: Revised 
title to Mount Vernon Life Insurance 
Company of New York, October 1. 

United Life Insurance Company, Guth- 
rie, Okla.: Revised title to United Found- 
ers Life Insurance Company, June 14. 

Western Life Insurance Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.: Revised title to 
Western Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, February 13. 

Western Security Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Revised title to Wes- 
tern Producers Insurance Company, July 
10 


Whitfield Life Insurance Company, Dal- 
ton, Ga.: Revised title to Royal Life 
Insurance Company of America, August 


Wholesale Life Insurance Company, 
Gaston, S. C.: Revistd title to Industrial 
Life Insurance oe dad and moved home 
office to Columbia, S 


MERGERS OR REINSURANCES 


Absolute Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montgomery, Ala.: All industrial 
life policies and all health and accident 
and hospitalization policies were rein- 
sured by Physicians Life & Accident 
Insurance Company of America, Dallas, 
Texas. Absolute Security now confining 
operations to credit life. 

Acadia Service Insurance Company, 
Rayne, La.: Reinsured by Acadia Life 
Insurance Company, Rayne, in December. 

All American Insurance Company, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Merged with Columbus Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Atlanta, 
in March. 

Allied National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: All policy obliga- 
tions ceded to Commerce Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas, effective De- 
cember 31, 1955 (contract approved 
February 9, 1956) and corporate existence 
terminated, July 3. 

American Atlas Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Placed in receiver- 
ship May 4. All business in force was 
reinsured by Physicians Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of America, 
Dallas, Texas, April 1. 

American Empire Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: All in force weekly 
premium industrial policies of life, health 
and accident and hospitalization were 
ceded to Lincoln Income Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky., effective Feb- 
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ruary 20. American Empire continues 
to operate in ordinary field 

American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas: All weekly 
premium industrial policies of this state- 
wide assessment company were assumed 
by Lincoln Income Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., February 20. 

American Founders Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Okla.: Merged 
into United Founders Life Insurance 
Company, November 26. 

American Home Mutual Life Jnsur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas: Placed in 
receivership March 1. All business re- 
insured with Bankers General Life In- 
surance Company, Dallas, March 27. 

American International Life Insurance 
Company, Harlingen, Texas: Merged 
with Texas Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Harlingen, Texas, effective March 
27. 

American Investors Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Merged with 
National Founders Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, effective January 21. 

American Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb.: Merged into Ameri- 
can General Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas, effective December 31 
(1956). 

American Savings Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: All policy 
obligations and certain other obligations 
designated in the reinsurance contract 
were assumed by Service Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas effective 
January 18. American Savings retained 
corporate existence. 

American United Services Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Reinsured by 
Service Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Worth, January 18. 

Anchor Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: All policy obligations 
assumed by Western Republic Life In- 
surance Company, Austin, effective April 
15. 

Associates Life 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
\ssociates Income 
Indianapolis, June 7. 

Atlas Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: All outstanding 
policy obligations reinsured with States 
General Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
effective June 15. 

Christian Knights Insurance Company 
of America, Houston, Texas: Absorbed 
by Union National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, October 8. 

Comet Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by States Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
April 24. 

Commerce Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Consolidated with 
Southern Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, as of October 31. 

Commercial Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Waco, Texas: The business of this 
statewide mutual assessment company 
was reinsured by American Bankers In- 
surance Company, Waco, July 1. 

Constitution Life Insurance Company, 
Las Angeles, Calif.: Merged with Sterling 
Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., De- 
cember 31, 1956. 

Delhomme Life 
Lafayette, La.: 
a. 


Insurance Company, 
Consolidated with 
Insurance Company, 


Insurance Company, 
Ceased business March 
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Empire Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.: Merged 
with Pan-Coastal Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Mobile in March. 

Expressmen’s Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Absorbed 
by Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
~— York, N. Y., effective December 31. 

Fidelity Life & Disability Company, 
Denver, Colo.: Life insurance policy 
liability reinsured in National Farmers 
Union Life Insurance Company and ac- 
cident and health business in Rocky 
Mountain Casualty Company. 

Fortune American Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Ab- 
sorbed by United Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, Texas, March 22. 

Georgia N —— Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Absorbed by Georgia 
Life & Health: Sisaens Company, At- 
lanta, December 14 

Guaranty National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Merged with 
Southwest American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, March 20. 

Gulf Union Life Insurance 
Birmingham, Ala.: Retired. 

Harbor Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: All policy obliga- 
tions assumed by Western Republic Life 
Insurance Company, Austin, effective 
July 

Home Life 
Dallas, Texas: 


Company, 


and Accident Company, 

Placed in receivership 
March 14. All business reinsured with 
Bankers General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, March 14. 

Hospital Medical Benefit Association, 
Adrian, Mich.: Placed in receivership May 
4. All business reinsured in Federal Life 
and Casualty Company effective May 1. 

Hospital and Medical Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.: Reinsured by 
American National Insurance Company, 
Galveston, Texas, effective February 29. 

John L. Hammond Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: License revoked 
March 22. Placed in permanent re- 
ceivership July 30. All business rein- 
sured by Allied Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, August 6. 

Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Texas: Did not apply 
for renewel license. 

La Salle Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas: Dissolved July 20. 

Life Insurance Company of America, 
Dallas, Texas: Absorbed by American 
Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 30 

Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wichita Falls, Texas: Absorbed by 
American Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, July 31. 

Lincoln Republic Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Chester, Pa.: Absorbed by Quaker 
City Life Insurance Company, December 
18. 

Madison Life & Casualty Insurance 


Company, Huntsville, Ala.: Merged with 
Life & Accident Insurance Company of 
Alabama, Gadsden, September 26. 

Merchants National Life Insurance 
Company, Denton, Texas: License re- 
voked March 6. All business in force 
assumed by States General Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas, as of March 
6. Placed in receivership June 7. 

Mid States Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas: Absorbed by 
Mid States Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, March 8 

National Life Savings Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala.: Merged with 


American Family Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Birmingham, April 26. 

National Security Life and Casualty 
Company, Dallas, Texas: All business of 
this statewide mutual assessment com- 
pany was reinsured effective September 1 
and its corporate existence was ter- 
minated. 

Physicians Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of America, Dallas, Texas: 
All health, health and accident and hos- 
pitalization policies (except contracts is- 
sued on a weekly debit collection basis) 
were reinsured by Preferred Life Insur- 
ance Company, Dallas, effective July 12. 

Progressive Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, San Antonio, Texas: License 
cancelled November 2 

Provident American Life Insurance 
Company; Fort Worth, Texas: Placed in 
permanent receivership November 9. All 
business reinsured with Preferred Life 
Insurance Company, Dallas. 

Reinsurance Company of America, 
Dallas, Texas: Reinsured by American 
Life Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., effective June 30. Corporate exist- 
ence dissolved August 20. 

Reserve National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Bessemer, Ala.: Absorbed by Uni- 
versal Savings Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., October 19. 

Security Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Texas: Voluntarily dis- 
solved August 27. 

Shannon Burial Association, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Reinsured by Shannon 
Life Insurance Company, effective Decem- 
_ 30, 1955. Agreement approved March 
2 


Shannon Funeral Insurance Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Reinsured by Shan- 
non Life Insurance Company, effective 
December 30, 1955. Agreement approved 
March 29 

Standard Service Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Austin, Texas: All assets and lia- 
bilities assumed by Plymouth Life 
Insurance Company, Austin, March 31. 

Texas Independence Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Abilene, Texas: Ab- 
sorbed by Texas Independence Life 
Insurance Company, Abilene, effective 
December 31 (1956). 

Time Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Texas: All weekly premium 
industrial business was assumed _ by 
Lincoln Income Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, Ky., February 27. Time Life 
continues to write ordinary life business. 

Trans Western Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas: Absorbed by 
States General Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas, February 28. 

U. S. Life Insurance Company, Waco, 
Texas: Placed in receivership January 7. 

United Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebr.: Voluntarily liqui- 
dated early in 1956. Effective December 
31, 1955, all outstanding business had 
been reinsured with Lincoln Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Lincoln, Neb. 

United Forces Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas: Voluntarily 
dissolved April 9. 

United Southern Life Insurance Com- 


pany, New Orleans, La.: Dissolved 
August 14. 
Western Indemnity Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas: Reinsured by 
Oil Industries Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, effective November 15 
Western World Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas: Absorbed 
by American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, February 28. 
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HE PROBLEM OF PRE-EXISTING 
"hy aioe is one which is sub- 
ject to a joint approach of under- 
writers, agency and sales promotion 
representatives and claim depart- 
ments. I am a claim man, hence, 
this will be my approach in this 
article. 

As a claim man, I am convinced 
that the problem is a source of mis- 
understanding. As to the extent of 
the problem, I am inclined to think 
that it has been magnified to some 
extent by uninformed publicity about 
an old and honorable line of business. 
Correction of the problem unques- 
tionably lies in the administrative 
area of the industry, and this prob- 
lem is not insurmountable. This 
problem arises for the most part in 
connection with individual health 
policies, rather than in connection 
with commercial accident policies. 

The question seems to be, simply 
speaking, how can a company sell a 
health policy on an individual basis, 
vet limit its exposure to sickness or 
disease contracted and commencing 
after the effective date of the policy, 
and still avoid customer misunder- 
standing when a claim is not cov- 
ered on the basis of “pre-existing 
condition?” What can be done to 
reduce the numbers of these mis- 
understandings? The accident and 
health industry is paying the penalty 
for growth. There has been criti- 
cism and a lack of complete informa- 
tion to the public, but the Health 
Insurance Association of America 
and other trade organizations are 
undertaking, and have been under- 
taking, rather extensive public rela- 
tions programs to correct this mat- 
ver, 
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Certain studies have been con- 
ducted which have indicated that one 
of the problems is misunderstanding 
on the part of the purchaser. Many 
purchasers of individual health in- 
surance do not understand that the 
contract does not cover pre-existing 
conditions. On the other hand, those 
studies do not indicate with any 
certainty how many of these mis- 
understandings were justified, or 
what proportion indicated that the 
companies’ position was sound. It 
is possible that if all the facts were 
available for review, it might be 
found that many so-called misun- 
derstandings arise from those people 
who, knowing that they were already 
suffering from a disease or health 
condition, purchased health cover- 
age, hoping to get the insurer to pay 
on an already burning building. 





WILLIAM H. STUEK 
Life and Accident Group Claims 
Department 
The Travelers Insurance Company 





There are those persons who pur- 
chase individual health insurance, 
knowing of a condition and use the 
excuse that they did not understand 
the policy language, or that they 
were misled by the agent’s repre- 
sentation or company advertising. 
Some complaints may be justified, 
and it is to those justifiable com- 
plaints that we must direct our ad- 
ministrative corrections. These cases 
are the exception and it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that they 
are exceptions. However, when they 
are made publict they appear to 
assume monumental proportion and 
adversely affect the industry as a 
whole. 


Reinstatement Provision 


A question arises as to the right 

of a company to refuse payment of 
a claim on the ground that the con- 
dition antedated the effective date 
of the policy. A sequel to this is the 
question “Have the people who are 
making these complaints made them 
with clean hands?” In the “Uniform 
Individual Accident and Sickness 
Policy Provisions Law” adopted by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1950, and by 
now made a part of the insurance 
codes of most states, the reinstate- 
ment provision, a required provision, 
states in part: 
“The reinstated policy shall cover 
only loss resulting from such acci- 
dental injury as may be sustained 
after the date of reinstatement and 
loss due to such sickness as may 
begin more than ten days after such 
date.” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,aknowled xe acquired only with longexperience. 
ORPORATION, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
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Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
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For the Man Ready 
For General Agent Qualification 


NATIONAL RESERVE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
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7. metropolitan Los An- 
geles, we have currently a splendid 
oppertunity for the man who feels 
he is ready for General Agent ca- 
pacity. 


National Reserve Life has ex- 
ceeded the two hundred million 
dollar mark of Insurance In Force— 
and in 1957 will continue our vigor- 
ous expansion program from Cali- 
fornia to Florida. 


Complete home office coopera- 
tion assured. Write for detailed in- 
formation. Correspondence in com- 
plete confidence! 


H. O. CHAPMAN, President 


S. H. WITMER, Chairman of the 
Board 


Pre-existing Conditions—Continued 


This provision of the law leads us 
to believe that the insurance regula- 
tory officials: and state legislators 
have been, and still are, thinking of 
individual insurance as a form of 
insurance not intended to cover pre- 
existing disease conditions. There- 
fore, under the more modern laws, 
the company cannot take advantage 
of pre-existing disease conditions 
after two or three years, dependent 
upon the state involved. Many com- 
panies’ have taken the affirmative 
approach of applying this to existing 
business on an administrative basis. 
Such a restriction in a policy is re- 
quired, so that the limits of liability 
can be defined in line with the pre- 
mium charged. I think it is known 
why there are pre-existing disease 
limitations in policies. 


The Group Field 


In the field of group insurance, 
the employer pays or shares in the 
premium and 75% or more of the 
employees are insured. Most of these 
employees and dependents are sound, 
and therefore, help to pay for the 
unhealthy persons. Hence, pre- 
existing conditions can be covered 
on a sound underwriting basis. On 
individual health insurance, where 
one person or a family is covered, 
the insurance principle is different. 
The sound or healthy persons do 
not pay for the “unhealthy” ones. 
If companies undertook to write 
individual insurance on the same 
basis as group insurance, then every- 
one would rush to buy our individual 
coverage, and premiums would be 
so high that no one would purchase 
the coverage and no company could 
sell it. 

Therefore, the industry should 
firmly maintain that individual ac- 
cident and health policies must limit 
coverage to accidents which occur, 
or sickness which commences, while 
the insurance is in force as a general 
rule. Companies should oppose legis- 
lation which would prohibit the use 
of pre-existing language in its con- 
tracts. 

We now come to the problem as 
to how to administer insurance pro- 
grams so as to minimize the problem 
presented by the pre-existing disease 
condition. 
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The cardinal point of this prob- 
lem appears to be that the public 
does not understand insurance gen- 
erally and secondly, does not know 
what it is buying. The problem is, 
consequently, one of education. 

Perhaps one of the first misunder- 

standings in the mind of the public 
in general is the use of the term 
“policy.” To a layman, there is an 
inference of an unilateral or one- 
sided transaction. The industry, of 
course, appreciates the fact that the 
more proper designation would be 
“insurance contract.” Perhaps with 
this designation, an insured might 
be more careful and, therefore, re- 
alize that this is a bilateral obliga- 
tion. The term “policy,” is defined 
by one legal authority as: 
“An instrument whereby insurance 
is made by an underwriter in favor 
of an assured, expressed, implied, 
or intended, against some risk, peril, 
or contingency, in reference to some 
subject.” 

The term “disease” which is used 

in many contracts warrants a defini- 
tion also. One definition indicates 
that disease is: 
“Usually considered to refer to a 
deviation from normal, a morbid 
change in the’ usual functions of the 
body—a malady or illness as dis- 
tinguished from an accident.” 

Having defined our terms, let us 
consider the attitude of the courts 
on this problem. 


Pre-existing disease conditions 
and misrepresentations are con- 
stantly interrelated in claim admin- 
istration and it is sometimes very 
hard to draw the line between the 
two. Most jurisdictions and most 
companies take the position that if 
the insured has reason to know of 
a disease or health condition (about 
which a question is asked on the 
application), then he must disclose 
it. If he has no suspicion of the 
existence thereof, he breaches no 
duty in failing to disclose it. This 
has led to the result that a non- 
disclosure of a latent, unknown dis- 
order, will not void the policy, or 
release the insurer of liability. 

It is my firm opinion that the 
courts in general will back up and 
sustain the policy provisions, pro- 
vided the company clearly establishes 
the pre-existing disease condition, or 
the material misrepresentation. In 
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Stop! .. 
YOUR present opportunities . 
Perhaps Central Standard’s ‘‘from now on" expansion 
program is tailored for you. 





contract today. 


Write, wire or phone Claire Gsell, Agency Vice President 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Granade 1905 
211 West Wacker Drive 





. take a moment to think about yourself... 
. . YOUR chance’ of success. 


General agency opportunities in favorable territories for 
men who know they can “go places” if given a chance. 
If your ability exceeds your present opportunity, consider 
Central Standard’s life time renewal, top commission 


Chicago 6, Illinois 








general, the attitude of the courts 
has been as follows: 

“The term ‘good health’ has been 
taken to mean that a person is well 
to all ordinary observations and 
outward appearances, or that his 
life might be insured with ordinary. 
safety, or at no extraordinary haz- 
ard.” 

The rule is probably best stated 
by courts which held that the ex- 
planation means simply that the 
insured is free from any disease, 


which has made him conscious of 
any derangement of important func- 
tions ; trivial disorders or temporary 
indispositions do not alter the result. 
The courts have been inclined to 
hold that where a_ representation 
constitutes an inducement to the 
contract, and exercises a material 
influence in bringing about the con- 
tract, its falsity will void the contract. 
In other words, if the facts involved 
are such that if the true facts were 


(Continued on page 92) 
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THE LONG 
AND SHORT OF IT: 


LONG ON COVERAGE — SHORT ON PRE- 
MIUM. Those are the distinguishing character- 
istics of Occidental’s new 10 and 15 year Addi- 
tional Term Riders. 





These new riders do a “man-size” job by providing 
the largest amount of immediate protection for the 
smallest possible outlay. And it is fully convertible 
for the man who wants to build that permanent 
insurance program. 


Written in amounts as high as 21/4, times the face 
amount of the policy, the Additional Term Riders 
are available on Life, Endowment, and most Term 
plans including some forms of reducing term in- 
surance (21/, times the commuted value). 


RATES? For $3.44 a thousand at age 25, a man 
can buy additional coverage up to $25,000 on a 
10 year rider for a $10,000 chassis policy. That’s 
right, $25,000 of 10 year coverage for $86 a year! 
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INCE 1949, GREAT CHANGES have 

been taking place. The era of 
the data processing computer has 
come upon us, with all of its vast 
and sometimes frightening possibil- 
ities. The new concepts in the field 
of clerical endeavor created by the 
giant computers challenge the vision 
and the couragé of the men who must 
order and program these machines. 
| have a tremendous admiration and 
respect for the able executives who 
are bringing to home office opera- 
tions a peak of efficiency and econ- 
omy undreamed of a few years ago. 


He Built the Business 


lf we are to understand how the 
field underwriter feels about home 
office operations, I think it would 
help us to consider his relative im- 
portance in the industry. First of 
all, let us remember that he built 
the life insurance business and that 
he keeps it going. Many generations 
of underwriters have combined their 
efforts to build the vast pool of life 
insurance assets, and to provide 
United States and Canadian citizens 
with the greatest per capita owner- 
ship of life insurance in the world. 
These generations of underwriters, 
past and present, have thrust upon 
the home office vast and complex 
problems. If we consider, for ex- 
ample, the task of investing the 
millions of dollars of policyowners’ 
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funds which the underwriter has 
brought us, we face a problem so 
complicated by economic and politi- 
cal factors as to tax the skill and 
ability of the ablest investment men 
the nation affords. If we are con- 
cerned with the millions of clerical 
operations that go on daily in a 
large home office, we face problems 
of personnel selection and adminis- 
tration, of office lay-out and design, 
of work flow and _ simplification 
which challenge the best efforts of 
our ablest minds. 





JAMES R. ADAMS 
Regional Director of Ordinary 
Agencies 
American National Insurance 
Company 


responsibility 


These problems sometimes weigh 
heavily upon capable shoulders. Too, 
they are ever present, and their daily 
presence tends to obscure the fact 
that all these complex and difficult 
operations would slow down and 
ultimately stop but for the constant 
flow of new btisivess which the field 
underwriter produces. The blunt 
fact is that the problems faced by 
the home office, time-consuming and 
difficult as they are, were created by 
the underwriter’s efforts and that 
without him, they would cease to 
be. Without him, the life insurance 
institution as we know it today 
would, in great measure, cease to 
exist a generation from now. It is 
no myth that an able and aggressive 
agency organization is the most valu- 
able asset which a company might 
have. 

If we can agree upon the im- 
portance of the field underwriter to 
the life insurance business and thus 
to the whole economy, and I hope 
we can, let us next try to find out 
what kind of man the field under- 
writer is, in the hope that we may 
understand him. And understanding 
is necessary. There is an Indian 
saying, “Until you have walked in 
his moccasins, you cannot tell.” 

First of all, the field underwriter 
is a salesman. He spends his life 
persuading other people to do things 
which they seldom want to do until 


(Continued on the next page) 
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HE DID IT IN 1519* 
YOU CAN DO IT IN 1957! 


You can Discover the Difference 
in 1957 faster and easier than the 
explorer above did. If you’re like 
many life underwriters you’ve 
been exploring for the company 
which can help you make life 
insurance a career instead of a 
job without a definite future. We 
feel we are the company with the 
differences . . . here’s why: 


® Top first year and renewal com- 
missions for General Agents and 
Agents. (Liberal Vesting Pro- 
visions ) 


® Office allowance to General 
Agents. 


® Lifetime service fee. 
Liberal retirement plan. 


© Hospital benefits for self, 
dependents. 


® Disability income for loss of time 
from sickness or accident. 


® Group life insurance. 


® Complete portfolio of modern 
policy forms designed to keep 
your production way ahead of 
competition. 


® Excellent sub-standard facilities, 
enabling you to serve a larger 
clientele. 


*Ferdinand Magellan, 
who first discovered 
the difference in 1519 
when the expert 
mariner and his 
followers were the 
first to circum- 
navigate the globe. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 








Mutual Responsibility—Continued 


his power of persuasion has had its 
effect. It may help home office per- 
sonnel to remember this, when they 
have told him “No” twenty times 
and he asks the same question again 
for the twenty-first time. He is 
proud of his ability, and rightly so, 
for he does a job which few men can 
do well. 

Secondly, he is, in most cases, a 
very sensitive person. One may 
challenge this statement, thinking 
that a sensitive individual could not 
endure some of the rebuffs, discour- 
agements and disappointments which 
the field underwriter experiences. 
Nevertheless, I think he is extremely 
sensitive to the attitudes of other 
people. It is one of the things which 
makes him a salesman. 

He is also a person of intense 
loyalties and great enthusiasms. Con- 
versely, he is capable of the deepest 
gloom. He would like nothing more 
than to regard his associates in the 
home office with respect and affec- 
tion. He needs to believe whole- 
heartedly in their integrity, not only 
in dealing with him, but in dealing 
with the public. And if a home 
office action seems to him to be 
unfairly adverse to the interests of 
his policyowners, it arouses his 
anger as greatly as if they criticized 
his politics, his religion, or his wife. 
By what those in the home office 
say and do and how they say and do 
it, they can create in him the warm- 
est enthusiasm, or the deepest de- 
spondency. 


A Tolerant Individual 


The field underwriter is a tolerant 
individual, for he knows many people 
and is well aware of their human 
weaknesses and failings. Strangely 
enough, however, his pride in his 
own home office leads him to forget 
that it is staffed by the same human 
beings whose weaknesses and _fail- 
ings he knows so well. In short, he 
expects them to be perfect, and fre- 
quently regards an error on their 
part with the same hurt bewilder- 
ment of a child whose loving parent 
does some unexpectedly cruel and 
heartless act. 

Man of vision though he is, and 
his record in civic affairs proves 
it, his vision is limited when it comes 
to the home office. While he takes 


* 


pride in his company’s bigness, it 
is difficult for him to understand 
that his applications must compete 
with thousands of others. Naive 
though it may be, he thinks the com- 
pany exists only to take care of his 
business alone. And though he over- 
estimates the importance of his own 
business in relation to that of other 
underwriters, he may be right in 
one respect. The home office largely 
does exist to take care of the busi- 
ness, past and present, of the field 
underwriter. 

We are told that the desire to 
feel important is one of the strongest 
urges which motivate men ; that per- 
haps this urge is second in power 
only to the desire to preserve one’s 
own life. We might restate this by 
saying that, “I am the most im- 
portant individual in the world to 
me.” It is therefore generally held 
by informed leadership that, under- 
lying our every act which involves 
other people, must be our recognition 
of the importance, the worth and 
the dignity of those others. This 
principle is inescapable if we would 
work effectively with people. When- 
ever we do something which mini- 
mizes the importance of the other 
fellow or which says to him, “I am 
much more interested in my own 
comfort and convenience than I am 
in yours,” we inevitably offend him. 


Thus, from a positive standpoint, 
we want so to act that our actions 
say unmistakably to the field under- 
writer, “I am interested in your 
welfare and I recognize you as an 
important and worth-while individ- 
ual.” Also, we wish to refrain from 
doing anything which makes the 
other fellow feel small or unim- 
portant, which offends his pride or 
humiliates him in any way. 

A second important principle to 
remember is that all of us want to 
feel secure. We need to feel that 
we are an accepted member of the 
working team. We need to feel that 
our means of livelihood will not be 
unexpectedly threatened by forces 
we cannot control, and we need to 
feel that we are wanted and needed 
by the organization of which we are 
a part. 

A sense of insecurity is danger- 
ously disturbing to any of us, but 
particularly to the man who makes 
his living by selling. If he is emo- 
tionally unsettled or disturbed, it is 
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difficult for him to work. If he does 
not work, his physical security is 
threatened because his earnings go 
down. As an example, sudden 
change can create a feeling of emo- 
tional insecurity in any of us. No 
one likes to work in an atmosphere 
of not knowing “what in the world 
is going to happen next.” However, 
most of us can become accustomed to 
change if given an opportunity to 
do so. Thus, we are wise to lead 
up gradually to important changes in 
rules or procedures rather than to 
have them burst unannounced upon 
the field organization. This is par- 
ticularly true if the change might 
make the agent’s job of selling more 
difficult or more complicated. It is 
difficult for us to realize it, but what 
may seem to us a very small thing 
may so seriously upset the agent’s 
normal equilibrium that it impairs 
his ability to write business. When 
this happens, we have struck di- 
rectly at his pocketbook, and thus 
done him a genuine and _ serious 
injury. And, we have injured the 
company as well. 


Real or Fancied 


It is important to remember, too, 
that the effect on the agent is the 
same whether an injury or an in- 
justice be real or fancied. If he 
thinks someone in the home office 
has done something wrong, he re- 
acts in the same way as if that per- 
son really had. The result is dam- 
aged efficiency and lower production. 
Thus, it is important not only to 
deal fairly and generously at all 
times, but to be sure that the field 
organization knows that our actions 
are fair and generous. 

A very fine gentleman in one 
company’s field organization once 
pointedly emphasized to me the im- 
portance of home office attitude. “In 
the home office I find two categories 
of people,” he said. “Some seem 
to be jealous watchdogs, suspicious 
of all requests. Their letters subtly 
reveal their apparent belief that in 
order to serve the company well, 
they cannot afford to be either too 
friendly, too courteous, or too help- 
ful.” 

“The second group makes a man 
look forward to his mail. These men 
are equally zealous in guarding the 
company’s interests. Yet they are 
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Mutual Responsibility—Continued 


willing to take extra time to explain 
their decisions and to give advice 
on how to handle similar situations 
in the future. Their letters have a 
personal touch which convinces me 
that my problems have had honest 
and thorough consideration.” Surely, 
this revealing comment raises a 
warning flag to all of us. 

One persistent note has run 
through all the comments | have 
received from both field and home 
office associates. All, field and home 
office alike, feel they do not have 
enough personal contact with each 
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other. Why, for example, cannot all 
officers and department heads take 
a week’s assignment in some busy 
branch at least once a year? Why, 
too, cannot department heads and 
administrative officers attend agency 
conventions? Not all at once, of 
course, but one or two at this meet- 
ing, one or two at that. Why not, 
perhaps, a traveling administrative 
representative of the home office to 
visit the agencies, and bring back 
their ideas and problems to his 
associates in the home office ? Surely, 
greater understanding and harmony 
would be reached, and surely, a 
more efficient overall operation 
would result. 


Making Him Understand 


Perhaps there is no time when 
it is more difficult to make the 
fieldman understand, than when his 
convenience competes with vours. 
He feels that the home office should 
be operated so that his convenience 
will be served at a maximum, and 
it is difficult for him to see whv 
the number of holes on a punched 
card might limit a desirable activity 
on his part. Nor can he understand 
why he should follow certain irksome 
rules simply to make the clerical 
going easier at the home office. Yet, 
we know that clerical salaries are the 
greatest single factor in home office 
expense and that control of clerical 
costs bears heavily upon the com- 
pany’s financial operating results. 
If, therefore, there is no serious cost 
problem involved, it would seem 
proper to allow his convenience to 
outweigh that of the home office. 
If cost is an important factor, then 
the attempt should be made to ac- 
quaint him with the problem and 
see that he understands it. For, 
though up to this point I may have 
said little that would make one think 
so, the field underwriter is highly 
cooperative if he understands the 
reason and the need for what he 
must do. 

It is difficult to overestimate the 
importance of making the field or- 
ganization understand. This goes 
for instructions, as well as for the 
reasons behind executive decisions. 
All of us take it for granted that 
written instructions to the field or- 
ganization should be clear, but the 
writing of instructions is perhaps 


one of the most difficult forms of 
prose composition. Instructions writ- 
ten by someone familiar with the 
subject may be faulty, if for no 
other reason, because they assume 
too much knowledge on the part of 
the person who will read them. To 
be sure they are clear, we should 
let someone read them who does not 
know at all what we are talking 
about. If he can understand, our 
instructions have a fair chance of 
getting over. But without disrespect 
to the field underwriter, may I sug- 
gest that we do not pick the office 
genius to test whether the instruc- 
tions can be understood. It might 
be wiser to pick someone a little 
on the slow side mentally. If he 
can get it, our instructions have a 
fair chance of being well written. 


Few things hurt the agent so 
much as a broken promise. This 
is true whether the promise applies 
to taking action by a certain date, 
to sending a telegram, or to making 
a broad change in company policy. 
The broken promise destroys confi- 
dence and breeds suspicion. I would 
suggest that those in the home office 
never promise unless they are sure 
they can fulfill, but once having 
promised, they keep the promise if 
they have to tear the place apart to 
do so. Once the field organization 
learns that the home office is com- 
pletely dependable, it will receive 
trust, confidence, and cooperation 
which will more than repay it for 
those agonizing hours of extra effort 
which may have gone into keeping 
those promises. 

Delays in issuing policies, delays 
in answering correspondence, delays 
in shipping supplies, delays in mak- 
ing policy changes, delays in pay- 
ing commissions, all of these things 
add up to heartbreak for the agent. 
Sometimes it is difficult to under- 
stand how many human reactions 
are involved in the file which lies 
upon a home office desk. In many 
instances, there may be hours of 
patient consultation between the 
agent and the policyowner before 
the home office ever receives a letter 
or a request. To understand the 
effect of delay, we need only once to 
be an agent and have to dodge a 
friend or acquaintance on the street 
because we are ashamed to make ex- 
cuses for the home office any longer. 
It is true that the delay is the ex- 
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ception rather than the rule and it 1s 
true that most home offices are oper- 
ating with an efficiency far beyond 
the agent’s comprehension or belief. 
But each delay still hurts him deeply. 
If he gets a distorted view of home 
office operations, perhaps we can 
pardon him when we reflect that the 
embarrassment or the loss of com- 
mission which may result from one 
delayed case can far outweigh in his 
mind the scores of cases which are 
handled promptly and_ efficiently. 
Though the agent knows his fellow 
workers are human, he still somehow 
feels they ought not to make mis- 
takes. 

Then there is habit of being right. 
It may be better to be right than to 
be president, but being always and 
inevitably right is almost always 
wrong. By way of explanation, may 
[ quote from a letter written by the 
head of a large agency to a depart- 
ment in his home office which had 
lost some forms the agency had sent 
in. 

“Many thanks for your telephone 
call last week. It was the finest thing 
that ever happened to help build 
better relations in this office with 
your department. 

“In my seventeen years with the 
company, nobody ever before tele- 
phoned to apologize for a mistake 
which had been made. We all know 
everybody makes a reasonable num- 
ber though we all strive to keep them 
to a minimum. 

“Again we want to thank you. We 
appreciated that call, and duplicate 
forms will be coming along very 
shortly.” 

Here, an error, honestly admitted, 
created good will and won the under- 
standing helpfulness of the branch. 
Our field associates know the home 
office is not always right. Painful 
it may be, but should we not honestly 
admit mistakes and then do what 
we can to rectify them? Better this 
than to adopt an attitude of Olym- 
pian infallibility, when everyone 
knows we all make mistakes some- 
times. 

It is impossible to operate so large 
and complex an organization as a 
life insurance company without ade- 
quate and comprehensive under- 
standing as to what may and may 
not be done. There must be rules. 
But there must also be an intelligent 
and proper interpretation of those 
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rules by those in authority. True, 
many rules are the result of mathe- 
matical and legal necessity. But 
many are simply ground rules which 
can be changed from time to time, 
and can and should be relaxed on 
special occasions. 

One incident related to me years 
ago illustrates the point. A set of 
papers calling for a policy change, 
with complete underwriting require- 
ments, was sent to a home office in 
the usual way. In the home office 
they were delayed in reaching the 


underwriting department, and by 
then the company’s time limit on the 
evidence of insurability had expired. 
The underwriting department re- 
fused to act and called for new evi- 
dence of insurability. The agent re- 
plied that the papers reached the 
home office long before the time 
limit expired and he didn’t see why 
he should anger the policyowner 
by demanding a new examination. 
The agent won, after a long bitter 
argument. It seems to me the agent 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Mutual Responsibility—Continued 
was right, and he should not have 
been forced to go to top management 
for a favorable answer. The com- 
pany should not expect the public 
and the agents to pay, in time and 
inconvenience, for the company’s 
own errors. 


Any businessman of intelligence 
learns early in life the value, and the 
necessity, of courtesy in dealing with 





others. The field underwriter knows 
this well, and his courtesy as I ob- 
serve it, is often a thing of fine 
beauty. Yet nowhere does the field- 
man so completely forget the rules 
of courtesy as when he writes the 
home office. Too often I have read 
a letter he has written all hot off the 
griddle of his anger, which breathes 
brimstone and bitterness from every 
word. The best that can be said of 
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such a letter is that there may sorme- 
times be provocation for it, but there 
is never an excuse for writing it. 
Generally it is written because the 
company has done something which 
strikes at the fieldman’s pocketbook 
in some way, and he retaliates in 
the only way he can. It doesn’t help 
him any, and it makes everyone feel 
worse. It is difficult to view such 
a letter in a detached fashion. It 
makes us furious. But it may help 
to reflect that the man who writes 
it is almost always a pretty nice guy, 
and in his place we would probably 
feel the same way. It is, of course, 
the responsibility of the field man- 
agement to see that such letters are 
not written. If one does come in, 
assuredly it should be answered with 
courtesy and helpfulness, and any 
just provocation for the letter should 
be removed. Field management will 
want to know about it, and counsel 
with the aggrieved gentleman who 
wrote it. Let us remember, too, that 
such letters are seldom written to 
people whom the fieldmen know 
personally. But if such letters are 
received at intervals by someone 
known personally to the writers, the 
man who gets the letters may need 
to have a serious talk with himself. 
Let us remember, too, that not all 
of the courtesy shown to the home 
office by the field is genuine. Some 
of it, unfortunately, is inspired by 
fear—the fear of the fieldman that 
since the home office has the upper 
hand, he may be made to suffer for 
it if he complains, even though his 
complaint is fully justified. It has 
been said that the squeaking wheel 
gets the most grease. But the cour- 
teous complaint deserves our equally 
prompt and careful attention. 


The Other Side of the Story 


The fieldman has a large set of 
obligations, too, and, love him though 
I do, I must admit that his sins of 
omission and commission occur far 
more often than do those of the home 
office, and cause it no end of grief 
and trouble. His most frequent and 
perhaps most troublesome character- 
istic is inaccuracy. Questions on 
forms go unanswered, or are an- 
swered incorrectly. Names are mis- 
spelled, ages and dates of birth do not 
agree, beneficiary designations are 
not clear, addresses are not complete, 
underwriting and issue rules are 
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blithely ignored, and all too fre- 
quently the handwriting looks like 
mine; that is, the tracks made on a 
sheet of paper by a new born chicken 
with inky feet. 

The fieldman’s obligation to com- 
plete all forms properly is as much 
a part of his job as securing the 
applicant’s signature. He should by 
all means check and complete each 
form before it is turned in to the 
branch, and the branch should check 
it again, and return it to him for 
completion if need be. 

Every policy received should be 
checked for accuracy before delivery 
to the applicant. The fieldman may 
say that the home office should do 
this, and of course they do. But they 
are human, too, and part of the 
fieldman’s job is to see that, whoever 
made the mistake, it does not reach 
the policyowner. 


Integrity of Fieldmen 


Sound underwriting is possible 
only with the cooperation of an in- 
formed and intelligent field under- 
writer. It is his obligation always 
to reveal, and never conceal the facts, 
and to guard the company’s interests 
as faithfully as he expects the com- 
pany to guard his own. The fieldman 
who regards the company as an 
antagonist to be hoodwinked if pos- 
sible, is a danger to the business. 
If his attitude cannot be changed, it 
is my firm conviction that he should 
leave this business, for in life insur- 
ance integrity is all important. And 
in dealing with policyowners, he 
should also preserve complete in- 
tegrity by seeing to it that their 
interests are ably served, regardless 
of any commission difference to him. 

The fieldman expects prompt serv- 
ice from the home office, but for some 
strange reason he may not answer 
letters asking for the requirements 
necessary to complete the transac- 
tion. Quite obviously, he should tell 
the reasons for the delay, and make 
every attempt to complete the case 
promptly. I have known an under- 
writer to take two months to secure 
forms for which the company had 
written three times without an an- 
swer, and then complain because the 
policy was not back in ten days. 
Perhaps ten days in the home office 
may have been too long; I do not 
know. But certainly his own delay 
was much more flagrant and his 
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failure to answer home office letters 
inexcusable. 

With sorrow I admit that fieldmen 
are not the best in the world at 
reading instructions. Many letters 
of inquiry are addressed to the home 
office which would never be sent 
if first someone had looked at the 
manual. The classic example is that 
of the company which buried in an 
inside paragraph of a bulletin on 
term conversions an offer of a free 
Christmas turkey to the first twenty- 
five who replied. Out of one hundred 


bulletins mailed they got two re- 
quests for turkeys, and the following 
March one general agent complained 
that he understood the company sent 
everyone a turkey for Christmas and 
what happened to his? 

Without question the fieldman 
should know the rules, and live by 
them. If he thinks they are wrong, 
or not applicable in some particular 
case, it would be better to inquire 
in advance. He should not try to 
change the rules simply by ignoring 
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them. Rather, he should suggest 
they be altered, and say why. This 
brings us to the obligation to seek 
improvement. 

The manufacturer of a _ widely 
used and well-known piece of equip- 
ment once told me that product im- 
provement in his company came from 
the customers and not from the com- 
pany’s engineers. He meant that the 
many the machine could 
more easily spot defects and suggest 
improvements. In a life insurance 
company, improvements in 
coverages and service are made by 
company officers, of course. But it 
would be folly not to use the creative 
power of the thinking of the sales 
organization. 


users of 


many 


l‘rom them can come 


a constant flow of suggestions for 
improvements which 


changes and 





will be of great value to the company. 

It is the obligation of the fieldman 
to make suggestions for improve- 
ment wherever and whenever he 
sees the need. And each suggestion 
should be carefully considered. Some 
will be foolish or impractical, but 
some will be of great value. None 
should be ignored. 


Leadership By Example 


The fieldman’s failure to do his 
part of the job properly is costly and 
harrowing to the home office. They 
are justly irritated by his errors, and 
it is small wonder sometimes they 
do not acquire a worse opinion of 
the field underwriter than they do. 
But the home office must pay the 
penalty of leadership. One does not 
expect promptness in a department, 
if the department head is always late. 
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On the other hand if the department 
head is early, and all his associates 
learn that he is well aware of their 
tardiness, tardiness will take a per- 
manent drop in the department. 


It is difficult to reprimand an em- 
ployee for lateness, if he knows you 
are seldom on time. It just won’t 
work. Thus, it is difficult to berate 
or penalize the field organization for 
its errors, when they can point to 
glaring failures on the part of- the 
home office. Since the decisions are 
made in the home office, it can en- 
force its desires and the field under- 
writers cannot. Thus, officers might 
get by with berating or penalizing 
the field organization for its errors 
when the home office is not doing its 
job properly, but to. do so would be 
to lose the respect and confidence 
of that organization. 

But if the home office is on its toes, 
and the agent knows it, the power 
of example is such that he will im- 
prove. But if he does not, and man- 
agement takes action to constrain 
him to do so, its own hands will be 
clean and its own conscience clear. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, may I say that the 
field underwriter feels a life insur- 
ance company is essentially a sales 
organization. To him, a company 
which regards its agency operations 
as merely a side line compared with 
its investment or other functions is 
out of sympathy with him and out 
of step with the truth. If we recog- 
nize that a healthy life insurance 
company must continuously do a 
good sales job, then we must recog- 
nize the importance of the under- 
writer to each of us, and to the entire 
institution of life insurance. If we 
recognize his importance, we shall 
do our best to give him the prompt 
and efficient service which he de- 
sires, and the courteous and helpful 
cooperation which he needs. Above 
all, let us give him our respect and 
confidence. Let us deal with him as 
a worthy, a needed, and important 
individual. If we do all these things, 
then I think our home office opera- 
tions will have reached a happy 
millennium as far as the field man 
is concerned. And then, too, it will 
be immeasurably easier to see that 
he does his part of the job as it 
should be done. 
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RETIREMENT PROGRAM combin- 
A= an investment in a fixed in- 
come annuity with an investment in 
equity securities, which varies with 
market fluctuations, has been an- 
nounced by the Standard Life In- 


surance Company of Indiana 
through cooperation with Advisers 
Fund, Inc. This is the first retire- 
ment program of its kind offered by 
an old line legal reserve life insur- 
ance company. 

Under the program a person dur- 
ing his income earning period may 
divide his investment funds, in any 
proportion he chooses, between an 
annual premium deferred annuity, 
offered by the insurance company, 
and a Systematic Accumulation 
Plan, offered by Advisers Fund, 
Inc., through its national distributor, 
Associated Advisers Management 
Corporation. Upon retirement the 
investor receives a guaranteed in- 
come from his annuity, and has the 
opportunity, if he so chooses, to re- 
deem his shares of Advisers Fund 
and invest all or any portion of these 
proceeds in a single premium an- 
nuity contract. This annuity con- 
tract would provide optional in- 
comes at rates guaranteed by the 
Standard Life as of the date each 
block of stock was purchased. 

An investor in the Systematic Ac- 
cumulation Plan could make regular 
(but purely voluntary) investments 
of $20 or more per month, or $50 
or more each three months, six 
months, or year. There is a pur- 
chase charge applicable to the pur- 
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chase of Advisers Fund stock. The 
system provides for automatic re- 
investment of any distributions paid 
with respect to the stock accumu- 
lated, and without purchase charge. 
Earnings of the Fund are entirely 
dependent upon its investments— 
principally common stocks—which 
comprise its portfolio and no guar- 
antee is made as to a dividend or 
rate of return, or that the Fund will 
realize any net profits from securi- 
ties transactions or protect against 
depreciation in a declining market. 
An adopted policy of the Fund, how- 
ever, is to pay its shareholders the 
Fund’s net securities profits and 
substantially all its net investment 
income so as to qualify for the favor- 
able tax treatment accorded certain 
investment companies by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 


Redemption Option 


On the retirement date, which 
ideally should be the same date as 
that selected for the maturity of the 
investor’s annual premium deferred 
annuity contract, he may redeem his 
shares of Advisers Fund. If the pro- 
ceeds amount to at least $1,000, he 
may invest all or any portion (not 
less than $1,000 and no more than 
the entire proceeds) in a single pre- 
mium annuity contract which pro- 
vides for optioned incomes at rates 
guaranteed by Standard Life as of 
the date each unit of stock was pur- 
chased. There is no purchase charge 
applicable to this annuity contract. 


Retirement 


Program 


The redemption option is pro- 
vided under an annuity offer by 
Standard Life and described in de- 
tail in the Advisers Fund, Inc., 
Prospectus. The amount of the in- 
come received by an investor who 
elects this option (and such election 
is purely voluntary) will vary with 
the proceeds available, the rates ap- 
plicable, the sex and attained age 
of the investor, and the income op- 
tion selected. Since the value of 
Advisers Fund shares at any time 
depends upon the value of its invest- 
ment portfolio, which is composed 
essentially of securities which con- 
tinuously fluctuate in value, the 
value of the shares may be more or 
less than the investor’s cost, and no 
fixed amount of proceeds are guar- 
anteed. : 

The Systematic Accumulation 
Plan and Advisers Fund shares are 
registered with the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and with the securities adminis- 
trators of those states, wherever re- 
quired, in which they are offered. 
Such registration, however, is not 
to be construed as approval by those 
agencies nor as a determination of 
the accuracy or adequacy of the ma- 
terial setting forth the details of this 
arrangement. Neither does it consti- 
tute any supervision of management 
or investment practices or policies. 

Management of Advisers Fund is 
in the hands of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Fund, assisted by Asso- 
ciated Advisers Management Cor- 
poration as investment adviser. 
Standard Life owns a majority stock 
interest in Associated Advisers 
Management Corporation but will 
confine itself to advising on general 
policy and will have no part in ac- 
tive operations. 

The Systematic Accumulation 
Plan will be sold only through duly 
authorized salesmen who, whenever 

(Continued on the next page) 
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required by the state concerned, are 
duly licensed by both securities and 
insurance administrators. The an- 
nual premium deferred annuity will 
be sold only through duly licensed 
insurance agents. 

The program gives rise to many 
questions in the minds of life insur- 
ance industry personnel. In an 
attempt to present the answers, 
several pertinent questions were pre- 
sented to Harry V. Wade, president 
of the Standard Life. The questions 
and answers are as follows: 

O. Is it true the Standard Life is 
selling a variable annuity? 

A. No. 

Q. What is it then you are selling? 
A. Nothing except life insurance 
and fixed income annuity contracts. 
O. What states are open at this time 
for the sale of this retirement pro- 
gram? 

A. California, District of Columbia, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. 

Q. Is a special license required for 
an agent to sell these funds? 

A. Yes. Although a license does not 
imply approval of this plan, or the 
stock of Advisers Fund or super- 
vision of the Fund’s management or 
investment practices or _ policies. 
Under current practice the agent 
must be registered with the 
N.A.S.D. and must pass an exam- 
ination in order to be eligible for 
such registration. 

QO. Are commissions favorable? 

A. Hundreds of successful salesmen 
are today making good incomes from 
the sale of investment trust shares. 
Commissions now paid are compara- 
ble to those selling investment trust 
shares. 

QO. Is it true that having something 
available like this might help an in- 
surance man increase his life sales? 
A. Yes. A large number of citizens 
who wish to purchase incomes for 
their old age are turning to invest- 
ments in equities but find that such 
investments do not have any oppor- 
tunity of providing them a lifetime 
income. Through this plan a guaran- 
teed lifetime income is available in 
conjunction with the purchase of 
equity shares. 

QO. Is it possible that the completion 
vf the Accumulation Plan can be 
guaranteed through decreasing term 
mmsurance? 
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A. Yes. 

QO. Is Standard Life going to make 
this available? 

A. Yes, eventually in states where 
permitted by law and supervising 
authorities. 

O. In what dollar amounts 
these shares be purchased? 

A. Anyone can pay in $20.00 or 
more at a time. 


may 


QO. Can an investor get his money 
returned if he needs or decides to 
discontinue the plan? 


A. His Advisers Fund shares are 
redeemable if he so requests the 
Fund. He will receive the redemp- 
tion value set forth in the Prospec- 
tus, which is essentially his share of 
the entire value of the Fund’s net 
assets. Since the Fund’s value de- 
pends upon the market values of its 
portfolio investments, it fluctuates 
and hence redemption value may be 
more or less than the investor’s cost. 


O. Can an 
holdings? 


investor transfer his 
A. Yes. The investor may obtain a 
certificate for his shares and trans- 
fer them as he would any other 
shares of corporate stock. In addi- 
tion, shares may be bought by two 
or more joint holders. 


QO. How can you reconcile your ad- 
vocacy of the exclusive use of equity 
accumulation investments for the 
eventual purchase of an old age in- 
come, yet at the same time urge the 
sale of fixed dollar return life insur- 
ance policies? 


A. The question is a good one, but 
not exactly accurately stated; inas- 
much as the Standard Life does not 
advocate the exclusive investment of 
the investor’s dollar in equity ac- 
cumulation funds. To the contrary, 
we would deplore such an exclusive 
type of investment program. We 
would urge that at least 50% of the 
old age income dollar should be used 
to purchase fixed dollar return 
annuity contracts, as now currently 
being sold by most life insurance 
companies. 


This procedure would be very 


similar to the operation of the 
C.R.E.F. and the T.I.A.A. In this 
instance, I believe that the college 
employee investor must put at least 
one-half of his money in the fixed 
dollar return annuity. This, of 


course, is only good common sense 
hedging. 

To answer the other part of the 
question, I would point out that al- 
though the purchasing power of the 
dollar has changed considerably in 
recent years, the principle on which 
life insurance is founded has. ‘not 
changed a bit. The marvelous 
facility of life insurance..permits a 
young man with little or no capital 
to immediately build an estate to 
protect his dependents through the 
use of a modest number of income 
dollars. There is no other device 
that achieves such a desirable end 
without the use of speculation. 
Therefore, it is beyond my powers 
of: comprehension to imagine any 
set of circumstances that would 
negate the need for the principle 
of life insurance. 

If, during the income earning 
period of the insured, he finds that 
the buying power of the dollar has 
gone down enough to necessitate 
more insurance, the income earner 
—providing he is still insurable— 
can add to his insurance for very few 
dollars of additional investment. If 
the dollar has gone down in purchas- 
ing power, in most cases, the insured 
will find that not only the addi- 
tional dollars required are more 
easily earned, but likewise the dol- 
lars required by his_ previously 
existing policy are earned in less 
time, than when he purchased it. So 
it generally evens up in the long 
run. 

Q. If such is the case, why should 
not the investor add on to his earlier 
purchased annuity income through 
the purchase of additional fixed 
income annuities from the life insur- 
ance company? 

A. The answer to this question is 
that he should; but a large number 
of annuity contract owners are not 
doing so today. They are interested 
in hedging by investing in equity 
funds. The Standard Life feels that 
unless the insurance companies offer 
something in this field—some other 
type of corporation will do so. The 
Standard Life’s main field of activity 
is in the sale and servicing of life 
insurance and annuity contracts. 
We desire to be actively represented 
on an all inclusive basis in these 
fields. Hence, over action in provid- 
ing this modern form of old age 
income investment. 
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IFE INSURANCE OWNED by Cana- 

dian families in the more than 
sixty Canadian, British, United 
States, and Netherlands life insur- 
ance companies actively competing 
for business in that country in- 
creased to a record of approximately 
$29.5 billion in 1956. This includes 
the business of both federal and pro- 
vincial companies. This is $18 bil- 
lion more than was owned at the 
end of 1946 and $12 billion more 
than at the end of 1951. 

New life insurance put in force 
during 1956 is estimated at $4.1 
billion. Life insurance policyholders 
now number close to seven million 
and life insurance holdings are at a 
level of about $7,000 per household 
in Canada. 


Another Record 


Another record figure attained in 
1956 was the $360 million of benefit 
payments made to Canadian families 
by their life insurance companies. 
Death benefit payments increased to 
$135 million, some $10 million more 
than the year before. Payments to 
living policyholders accounted for 
62'4% of the year’s total payments. 
The $225 million of “living benefits” 
were $13 million more than in 1955. 
In addition, during 1956, the life 
insurance companies paid over $60 
million in accident and sickness ben- 
efits. 

The life insurance industry con- 
tributes to the well-being of Cana- 
dians not only by providing personal 
and family security but also by mo- 
bilizing the small-unit savings of 
many individuals and channeling 
them into the capital market to fi- 
nance economic development. Cana- 
dians’ savings through life insurance 
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are estimated to have been $360 
million in 1956. At the end of the 
year, the life insurance companies 
in Canada had over $2.1 billion in- 
vested on behalf ‘of policyholders in 
Canadian mortgages, $1.4 billion in 
Canadian government and munici- 
pal bonds, and $1.8 billion in the 
securities of Canadian business and 
industry. 


By F. W. HILL* 
President 
The Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association 


As in each of the past thirty years 
The Canadian Life Insurance Offi- 
cers Association in 1956 made fi- 
nancial assistance available to a 
number of worthy public health 
projects and to medical research. 
These grants have been made from 
funds provided by the Association's 
member life insurance companies. In 
addition to these co-operative grants, 
the companies, independentl- of the 
Association, have continued to su>- 


> Vice-President and Managing Director, The 
Crown Life Insurance Company, TVoronto. 
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port a number of public health and 
welfare agencies and have made sub- 
stantial donations to numerous in- 
stitutions primarily concerned with 
medical research and the health and 
welfare of the Canadian people. 

One of the organizations provided 
with financial assistance has been 
the College of General Practice of 
Canada. In 1956 a second grant was 
made to help finance the survey of 
general practice the College is con- 
ducting across Canada. This Col- 
lege was established to assist doctors 
in general practice to continue stud- 
ies that will enable them to keep 
up-to-date with advances in medical 
science. 

A grant was also made to the 
Faculty of Dentistry at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for research work 
in the Division of Dental Research. 
Another of the Association’s grants 
went to the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren at Toronto for the continuation 
of investigation by its Research |n- 
stitute into the virus diseases. 


Research Fellowships 


Continuing a program launched in 
1949, the Association last year pro- 
vided funds for thirteen research fel- 
lowships at ten of Canada’s medical 
schools. These fellowships in vary- 
ing amounts were awarded to the 
following universities: Dalhousie, 
Laval, McGill, Montreal, Queen's, 
Toronto, Western Oni‘ario, 2oni- 
toba, Alberta and British Cojuial ia. 

Throughout the vear the level of 
business activity has been increas- 
ing. In such a period the demands 
of business, consumers and vgovern- 
ment may exceed the available re- 
labour, 
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Dallas, Texas 


Court Holds That Notice to Insurance 

Company That Insured Was "Ill" Sub- 

stantially Complies With Accident 
Notice Requirement. 


On November 1, 1953, National 
Casualty Company issued Beryl 
Johnson a policy of insurance pro- 
viding, in general, for certain disa- 
bility and hospital benefits. Prior 
to the issuance of the policy, the 
insured had suffered from an ulcer 
on her left leg, which was operated 
for varicose veins and skin graft. 
Insured contended that shortly after 
January 1, 1954, she had an accident, 
in that her shoe rubbed her left foot 
and that as her condition became 
worse she entered the hospital on 
January 8. On January 16, she 
wrote the insurance company as 
follows: “I am sorry to have to ad- 
vise you that | was taken ill on 
January 6, 1954. I was taken to St. 
Vincent's Infirmary on order from 
my doctor on January 8, 1954. Cause 


of disability : excessive bleeding from 
an ulcer on left foot...” Forms 


were sent to the insured to fill out 
and liability was denied on the 
grounds that the condition com- 
plained of pre-existed the issuance 
of the policy. Suit was filed by in- 
sured and in April, 1955, in an 
amended petition, insured alleged 
that the condition was the result of 
an accident. The insurance company 
denied liability and the main ques- 
tion involved is the sufficiency of 
notice to the company. 

The policy provided that written 
notice of the injury must be given 
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The_Legal Spothoht 


the company within twenty days 
after the date of accident. 

The trial court held for the insured 
and the Arkansas Supreme Court, 
in an opinion by Associate Justice 
Ward, affirmed this holding, stating 
that substantial compliance with the 
notice provision had been made by 
the insured. 

The Arkansas Supreme Court re- 
viewed briefly the holdings concern- 
ing notice and concluded that the 
courts require only a_ substantial 
compliance with the notice provision 
by the insured, as the object of the 
notice is to acquaint the company 
with the occurrence of the loss, so 
that proper investigation can be 
made. In this instance, enough no- 
tice was given to acquaint the insurer 
with the facts, so as not to be de- 
prived of the opportunity to prepare 
its defense and prevent a fraudulent 
claim. 

National Casualty Company Ap- 
pellant vs. Johnson, appellee. Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court. Filed Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. 2CCH Life Cases 
2d, 1243. 

Talley & Owen and Robert L. 
Rogers II, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
for appellant. 

Martin, Dodds & Kidd, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for appellee. 


Binding Receipt Issued By Insurance 
Company Held Ambiguous, Resulting 
In Contract for Interim Insurance. 


On February 28, 1954, James 
Alvis Hamilton applied for a life 
insurance policy with Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, pay- 
ing the initial premium and receiving 
from the agent a “binding receipt.” 





In substance, the receipt and ap- 
plication together provided that if 
a full premium is paid at the time 
of making the application, the insur- 
ance shall take effect on a date speci- 
fied in certain sections of the appli- 
cation, provided the applicant on 
such date is in good health and an 
acceptable risk. It further provided 
that if medical examination is re- 
quired, “the insurance granted here- 
under” shall take effect on the date 
of completion thereof. If a medical 
examination is not required, then 
the “insurance granted hereunder” 
shall take effect on the date hereof 
unless the applicant is notified that 
medical examination is necessary. 

The application provided further 
that the issuance of this receipt shall 
not cause total liability of the com- 
pany in excess of $100,000. It fur- 
ther provided that a medical exam- 
ination would be required if the 
insurance exceeded $5,000, and that 
the company shall have sixty days 
from date of receipt to act on the 
application. 

On March 23, 1954, Hamilton 
dropped dead suddenly and on April 
27, 1954, the insurance company 
formally rejected the application, 
although it knew that the applicant 
had died. The beneficiary brought 
suit, alleging that the issuance of 
the binding receipt effected a con- 
tract of temporary insurance, neces- 
sitating rejection of the application 
during the life of the applicant. The 
insurance company denied liability, 
stating that there was no contract 
in force as the application was a 
mere offer not accepted by the com- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


pany and that under its terms the 
coverage would be retroactive to 
the date of the completion of the 
medical examination only, if on that 
date the applicant was in good health 
and a risk acceptable to the company. 

The question, of course, in this 
case is whether or not this binding 
receipt was a contract for temporary 
insurance creating a liability in the 
event the applicant died before the 
application was acted on. 

The jury found in favor of the 
plaintiff and this case was appealed 
by the insurance company to the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
where Chief Justice Simons deliv- 
ered the opinion. The appellate 
court affirmed the finding of the 
trial court in favor of the plaintiff 
beneficiary. 

The court stated that two princi- 
ples are involved in this case. First, 
that where there are conflicting or 
ambiguous recitals as to the time 
when insurance becomes effective, 
the contract is resolved against the 
insurer and second, that considera- 
tions of public policy make it funda- 
mentally unfair for an insurer to 
collect a premium while providing no 
coverage for the period reserved by 
the insurer to consider and act upon 
the application. 

The court reviewed the medical 
history and testimony adduced at the 


trial and drew the conclusion that 
the insured was in good health and 
that the heart attack was a sudden 
occurrence. 


The court made a very compre- 
hensive review of the Law Reviews 
and cases construing ambiguous 
clauses in policies and applications 
and also reviewed the Tennessee 
cases, the state in which this policy 
was issued and the claim arose. 
The court could not find any paral- 
lel case in the State of Tennessee 
where there were conflicting or am- 
biguous provisions as to the date 
insurance would become effective. 
The court concluded that an ordi- 
nary person reading the application 
would be confused as to the actual 
time the insurance became effective, 
and applying the general law to the 
facts in this case, held that there 
was interim insurance which pro- 
tected the insured prior to his death. 


Liberty National Life Insurance 
Company, Inc., Appellant v. Ham- 
ilton, appellee, United States Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 
October 10, 1956. 2 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 1193. 


Wilbur W. Piper, Fowler, Rowntree 
& Fowler, Knoxville, Tennessee for 
appellant. 


Erby L. Jenkins, Robert P. McClure, 
Jenkins & Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn- 
essee, for appellee. 


CHANGE RECOMMENDED 


SIX CHANGES IN THE ESTATE TAX 
regulations proposed by the Internal 
Revenue Service last October were 
recommended to officials of the Serv- 
ice and _ representatives of the 
Treasury Department recently by 
spokesmen for the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance 
Association of America. 

The six changes in the regula- 
tions recommended dealt with meth- 
ods of valuing annuities for tax 
purposes; calculating the value of 
qualified employee plans attributable 
to employer contributions; estate 
taxation of the proceeds of certain 
types of life insurance policies as if 
they were annuities, and the taxing 
of business life insurance under 
partnership and similar “buy-sell” 
agreements. 

Also recommended were changes 
in emphasis on a negative rule by 
the IRS that an incident of owner- 
ship in a life insurance policy held 
by a corporation of which the in- 
sured individual was sole stock- 
holder is an incident of ownership 
by the insured. Finally, the spokes- 
men expressed their views that it 
is questionable to include for tax 
purposes the préceeds of a policy in 
the estate of an insured individual 
who had trusteeship powers over a 
trust which owns the policy on his 
life, unless the insured was the grant- 
or of the trust. 
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DURING 1956 $251,902,238.00 


IN FORCE $1,168,192,772.00 
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Canadian Scene—from page 41 


credit. To maintain relative price 
stability under these conditions the 
Canadian people must be willing to 
“make haste slowly” in realizing 
Canada's great economic potential. 

One important element in main- 
taining price stability is the preser- 
vation of confidence in the dollar, 
confidence that prices will remain 
relatively stable over a consider- 
able period. Given this confidence, 
people will save, invest and plan 
their insurance programs in a sys- 
tematic way and thereby contribute 
to an increasing extent to the financ- 
ing of Canadian development. To 
have Canadians working into the 
future in this way will foster as well 
as reflect stability. 

lortunately, in Canada, the gov- 
ernment and its agencies, and the 
major private institutions of finance 
and industry have done a_ highly 
creditable job in helping to main- 
tain public confidence and price sta- 
bility; they have shown the deter- 
mination, skill and courage nec- 
essary to achieve these goals to a 
greater degree than in most coun- 
tries. If governments at all levels 
are to keep down their expenditures 
and hold to balanced budgets, if the 
central bank is to contain credit ex- 
pansion and exercise monetary man- 
agement to bring the greatest good 
in the long run to the greatest num- 
ber, then these actions must be sup- 


ported by an informed public opin- 
ion. And institutions and individ- 
uals alike must co-operate. 





Looking Back—from page 16 


in our business. Northwestern Uni- 
versity, incidentally, predicts a start- 
ing salary of $100 a week for male 
college graduates next June. 

Speaking of manpower—it looks 
as if the age groups over 40 are going 
to have a break in the labor market. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics says 
that because of the shortage in the 
prime working-age group, 25-34, 
expected in the next decade, older 
persons will be the major source for 
manpower, with heavy reliance on 
womanpower too. 

Pensions for the self-employed 
would receive tax concessions simi- 
lar to those for the employed under 
the Keogh-Jenkins bills which will 
be reintroduced in the new Congress. 
The bills died in the last session. 

One last word—hats off to the 
many companies which are contem- 
plating, are building, or have dedi- 
cated new home offices. And a 
congratulatory nod, too, for liberal- 
izations during 1956 in substandard 
and in underwriting of aviation risks. 
(Who would have thought even a 
few years ago that airplane pilots 
would soon be written standard ?) 
Especial congratulations to the 
American College of Life Under- 
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CONDITIONS ARE RIGHT 


Conditions are right — they always are for a 
career life underwriter — a dedicated sales- 
man. Our economy is a challenge to every 
At no time have conditions held more 
promise for the success of additional efforts 
to provide security and peace of mind for a 
greater number of people. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
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Houston, Texas 
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writers for the excellent revision 
in its study schedule. Always of 
high quality, the program will now 
be even better. And one last develop- 
ment worth watching—settlement 
options based on tables which allow 
for improving mortality. That is 
really figuring the future. 


TAXES 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Life 
Underwriters has filed a statement 
with a congressional sub-committee 
contending that a debit agent is an 
“outside salesman” within the in- 
come tax law’s meaning and there- 
fore entitled to the same privileges 
as other outside salesmen in regard 
to deducting business expenses. A 
1955 ruling by former Internal 
Revenue Commissioner T. Coleman 
Andrews holds that a debit agent is 
not an outside salesman within the 
meaning of the law. The statement 
was filed with the Mills sub-commit- 
tee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Higher payroll taxes on social se- 
curity went into effect January 1. 
Employes now pay 2%4% on wages 
up to $4,200 a year. This amount is 
matched by employers. The self-em- 
ployed are now paying 334% for 
their payroll tax. The rate for the 
self-employed is higher because there 
is no matching contribution. 


INFLATION AND TERM 


A NEW SURVEY INDICATES that fears 
of inflation have not influenced a 
preponderance of Americans to favor 
term as against other forms of life 
insurance. The survey was made by 
the magazine Life Association News 
among a panel of one hundred and 
fifty typical members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
The question was “Do you find that 
fear of inflation has caused an in- 
creasing number of your prospects 
to favor term coverage over life in- 
surance plans with built-in savings 
features—annuities, endowments, 
etce.?” “Yes” answers came from 
17% of those answering, “No” from 
64%, and “Maybe” from 19%. 
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Life Insurance Stocks as Investments 
by Sidney Scott Ross. 

This booklet is a comprehensive, 
factual and objective study of the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
purchasing life insurance stocks. 
Substantiating the conclusions are 
tables of figures such as compara- 
tive growth results, capital apprecia- 
tion record and yields on basis of 
original cost. 

12 pages; $1.50 per copy, with 
reduced prices for quantities. Pub- 
lished by Sidney S. Ross Company, 
3070 Hull Avenue, New York 67, 
| as 


Starting the New Combination Agent 
by Fred G. Jarvis, Jr. 

This book offers specific tools, 
methods and check lists to assist the 
district manager and assistant mana- 
ger in indoctrination of the debit 
agent. It treats in detail the means 
of preparing the debit before the new 
agent takes over, the knowledge and 
skills required of the trainer before 
he works with the new agent, the 
eighteen steps management should 
take with the agent before he starts 
on the debit; the training a new 
agent should receive both in the of- 
fice and on the debit and the super- 
vision management can give the new 
agent in the office and in the field. 

Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Avenue, Hartford 5, 
Conn. 


Successful Ideas for Accident and 
Health Sales 


This is a re-issue of a loose-leaf 
binder originally published in 1951 
as a memorial to Harold R. Gordon, 
former managing director of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference. An open competition 
for sales articles or ideas, dealing 
with every phase of accident and 
health salesmanship was conducted 
at that time and one hundred were 
chosen for publication. 
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publications 


The portfolio is divided into 
seven categories: prospecting, pre- 
approach, approach, presentation, 
close, servicing and miscellany. The 
articles were written, according to 
the selection committee, by men who 
practiced successfully the methods 
which they described. 

$5.00 per copy; published by the 
International Association of Acci- 
dent and Health Underwriters, 330 
South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Til. 


Mortgage Lending Fundamentals and 
Practices by Willis R. Bryant, vice 
president of the American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

Sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
this book presents a comprehensive 
yet easily understood introduction 
to mortgage lending and all related 
activities. It reviews the develop- 
ment of mortgage lending for the 
past thirty years, and then intro- 
duces the prospective borrower to 
the various types of lending institu- 
tions, and shows the procedures cov- 
ering the loan application and all 
other phases of lending operations 
up to the closing of the loan. Fi- 
nally, the book covers the actual 
operating control and administration 
of the mortgage loan portfolio. The 
book also provides an appraisal of 
the social significance of mortgage 
lending, and discusses the ways in 
which the activities of lenders have 
been enhanced and circumscribed 
by law. 

375 pages; $6.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Prospect Says "Yes" by A. Jack 
Nussbaum, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
This book’ was written to tell 
ambitious life underwriters the how 
of a multitude of successful methods 
of life insurance selling. Practical 
explanations included in the book 


treat with how to develop a personal 
style; how to deal with variable 
dollars; how to capitalize on the 
profit motive and how to present 
life insurance as an investment. The 
book runs the gamut of timely, per- 
tinent subjects on which many sales 
are made or lost. 

80 pages; $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Insurance Field Co., 
131 West Main Street, Louisville 2, 
Ky. 


Insured Pensions: The Best Pensions by 
Edwin R. Erickson. 


This is a reprint of a talk by Mr. 
Erickson before the Mid-West 
Management Conference in October 
1956. As its title infers, it recom- 
mends insured pensions. 

$2.00 per copy; available from the 
Edwin R., Erickson Co., Inc. 415 
Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo 2, 
New York. 


Aetna Life Insurance Company—lts 
First Hundred Years by Richard 
Hooker. 


In content, printing and binding, 
this book is above the average for 
company histories. In covering the 
inauguration - and development of 
one of the most respected of business 
organizations, the author manages to 
include a good deal of local color. 

259 pages; published by the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, 151 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford 15, Conn. 


Profit Sharing, the Capitalistic Chal- 
lenge by J. J. Jehring. 

This booklet consists of four 
studies on the practice of profit 
sharing in the business world today. 
The individual articles are titled: 
“Profit Sharing, Income Pattern of 
the Future”; “Encouraging Profit 
Sharing in Capitalistic Countries” ; 
“Profit Sharing and the Guaranteed 
Wage” and “Some Unanswered 
Questions Concerning Profit Shar- 
ing.” 

The author has been engaged in 
research studies concerning profit 
sharing for the past three years, and 
the articles in this booklet are based 
on some of the information and im- 
pressions which he has gathered. 

44 pps —$1.00 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Profit Sharing Re- 
search Foundation, 1718 Sherman 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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MASS SELLING 


Wee I FIRST CAME INTO CON- 
TACT with group insurance, 
which was in the Aetna about thirty- 
two years ago, our group premium 
income came 94% from group life, 
and the other 6% from group acci- 
dent and sickness insurance provid- 
ing weekly benefits for temporary 
disability, or providing lump sum 
benefits for accidental death or dis- 
memberment. 

Since that time, group hospital— 
surgical—medical benefits have en- 
tered the picture and were respon- 
sible for no less than 30% of our 
1955 premium income. The propor- 
tion coming from accident and sick- 
ness benefits for temporary disability 
had grown to 16%. Accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance ac- 
counted for 1% of our 1955 group 
premium income; group annuities 
for 26%. Thus, the proportion com- 
ing from group life had fallen to 
27%. 

Other companies have had much 
the same experience as ours, at least 
during the period for which country- 
wide accident and sickness figures 
have been kept, namely 1947 to 1955. 
During those nine years, basing com- 
parisons on premium income, the 
group accident and sickness cover- 
ages have been promoted from a 
business 25% smaller than group 
life, in 1947, to a business 40% 
larger than group life, in 1955. 


An Indivisible Entity 


The history summarized in the 
foregoing figures indicates why I 
cannot talk about mass selling of life 
insurance without talking about 
group insurance in general. The 
group business, simply, is indivisible. 
It can, with much success, be neither 
sold nor bought, nor presented to 
employees, nor even discussed in 
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compartments. It is a package busi- 
ness. 

Group life insurance, from a his- 
torical viewpoint, may be said to 
have become fully developed many 
years earlier than accident and sick- 
ness. And yet an examination of 
the figures shows that the greatest 
development of group life insurance 
had to wait on group accident and 
sickness, as it were. 


Less Than 18% 


What I mean is this. The group 
life insurance business spent about 
thirty-five years, from the early 
‘teens until the beginning of 1947, 
in developing a volume of 27 billions 
of insurance in force. During that 
same period, for comparison, indus- 
trial increased its volume by 26 
billions and ordinary by 100 billions 
—of the total increase in life insur- 
ance in force in the United States 





HENRY S. BEERS 


President 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


during these thirty-five years group 
life insurance represented less than 
18%. Since that time the total life 
insurance in force has more than 
doubled. Of the two hundred billion 
dollar increase, credit life insurance, 
a relative newcomer, accounted for 
14 billions ; industrial accounted for 
10 billions ; ordinary for 104 billions, 
and group life for 74 billions, or 
37% of the total. 

Thus, comparatively speaking, 
group life has done approximately 
twice as well during the last nine 
years as it had previously averaged. 
I think the reason is that it had in 
the previous period been held back, 
not exactly by the workingman’s lack 
of interest in the problems created 
by premature death, but by his 
greater interest in the more imme- 
diate problems created by disability, 
with its attendant loss of wages 
and hospital, surgical, and medical 
expense. 


Employee Benefit Plans 


When employee benefit plans be- 
gan to come within the scope of col- 
lective bargaining negotiations, I was 
perturbed, to put it mildly, by the 
union leaders’ frequent disregard of 
life insurance and their almost sole 
concentration on weekly disability 
benefits—later the concentration 
shifted to hospital and surgical bene- 
fits to help the employee pay his bills 
when disabled ; and to hospital and 
surgical benefits for the whole family 
as dependents’ benefits became avail- 
able and understood. Happily, some 
of the emphasis has in recent years 
shifted back to life insurance bene- 
fits, with the result that one can have 
no great quarrel with the balance 
between life insurance and other 
benefits in most of the plans being 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mass Selling—Continued 


negotiated, 
today. 

My present peace of mind in that 
respect finds a concrete basis when 
I note the fact that the average group 
certificate, which was $1,700 in 1930 
and had grown only to $2,060 at the 
beginning of 1947, has since then 
increased to $3,200. 

These two matters of the increas- 
ing average group certificate and the 
increasing proportion of group in 
the whole volume of life insurance 


or otherwise adopted, 


bring me in a natural way pretty 
close to the subject of the September 
25 debate at the N.A.L.U. meeting 
in Washington. I don’t intend to 
inflict on the reader a long discussion 
of my views on top-heavy group life 
schedules ; but I would like to know, 
and he may too, what is the effect 
of high group life amounts on the 
average group life certificate and on 
the present aggregate volume of 
group life. The figures are not avail- 
able. Even in my own company I 
could not find the total insurance 
in force under certificates of what 
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might be called jumbo size. We 
don’t keep our records in a way that 
would yield that information. 


As a substitute, I found that I 
could get an analysis of our death 
claims paid in 1955. I don’t know 
whether the results can be taken as 
close approximations to the country- 
wide volume figures. For one thing, 
the distribution of amounts of death 
claim will differ from the distribution 
of amounts of insurance in force. 

In the second place, a single year’s 
claims might differ from the normal 
by reason of accidental fluctuation, 
and the mid-1955 situation is already 
slightly out of date. In the third 
place, the Aetna may not be repre- 
sentative of the average, although 
personally I think it may be pretty 
close to the average in the particular 
matter under discussion. I say this 
because, while we have on our books 
a much larger proportion of small 
group policies than the other large 
companies, and while we have been 
more argumentative than some in 
trying to dissuade our large policy- 
holders from adopting top-heavy 
schedules, we do have a dozen and 
a half group policies with schedules 
running up to maximum in excess 
of about $50,000. So we may be 
about average of all group companies 
in respect to proportion of certifi- 
cates of jumbo size. 


Facts 


Here are the facts. In 1955 the 
Aetna paid 25,000 death claims. 
Forty-six of them exceeded $20,000 
in amount, averaging $28,000. If the 
people insured under these certifi- 
cates had been limited to $20,000, 
which in quite a few of the cases 
would have been a more severe lim- 
itation than the so-called 20/40 rule 
would specify, our average ceath 
claim payment in all of our group 
life business would have been re- 
duced by about one-half of one per 
cent. 

Maybe that statistic of a one-half 
of one per cent effect is too low to 
be typical. Add on a large margin 
for fluctuations and you still see 
that the last few years’ speeded- up 
growth of aggregate group life in 
force and of average size of group 
certificate have not been materially 
affected by certificates of jumbo size. 
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When I got those figures out, I felt 
that I had found an explanation for 
something that had been puzzling me 
more than a littke—why our own 
agents had never grumbled to me 
about the interference with their or- 
dinary business created by the top- 
heavy schedules that some group 
policyholders in states where it is 
legal have insisted upon. Of course, 
our agents themselves write a good 
deal of group insurance, so that they 
benefit greatly from the growth of 
our group business; but the over- 
whelming majority of our agents 
have succeeded in writing only the 
small and moderately large group 
policies, and jumbo amounts are not 
made available except to very large 
group policyholders. Our agents use 
—and our agency department spends 
a good deal of energy pleading with 
them to make more use of—much the 
same kind of estate planning sales 
methods as are so common nowa- 
days, and as make an agent feel so 
frustrated when he finds a large 
group certificate in a prospect’s pres- 
ent portfolio. But, as far as I can 
discover, our agents do not kick 
often or with any force on this matter 
either to our group department 
people, or to our ordinary agency 
department people; nor have they 
done so to me since I moved up out 
of the group department—and since 
that time I have attended a bunch 
of agency conventions. 


Represent a Diversion 


My somewhat relaxed attitude as 
to any harm that may have resulted 
so far probably has given the im- 
pression that I take this matter less 
seriously than I do. I in fact see 
clearly that excessive individual 
amounts of insurance in particular, 
and top-heavy schedules in general, 
represent a diversion of group in- 
surance from its important, primary 
purpose of providing health and wel- 
fare plans for tens of millions of 
employees in groups both large and 
small. This diversion of group in- 
surance from its primary purpose, 
however pressing may seem _ the 
special needs pleading for the diver- 
sion, bids fair to lead to collateral 
effects that may greatly hinder group 
insurance from doing its primary job 
with maximum efficiency. 

Without taking the space to be 
specific about the natures of my 
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fears, I will say this, that I am hop- 
ing with all my heart that the forces 
favoring legislative limitation of 
amounts of group life insurance suc- 
ceed in 1957 in certain important 
areas where they have so far failed. 
For example, if the three states of 
New York, California, and Michi- 
gan, could be added next year to the 
list of states adopting the 20/40 rule, 
we could be very hopeful of its ulti- 
mate universal acceptance. This is 
not to say that I’d insist rigidly on 
the 20/40 rule. Some people think 


is is outmoded by recent inflation: 
I’d take a 20/50 rule, or a 20/80 
rule, or any reasonable rule that 
gave prospect of friendly unanimity 
among all interested. However, if 
the forces opposing limitation—and 
they are both numerous and con- 
vinced that justice and right are on 
their side—if these forces prove 
stronger in those three states in 1957 
and the forces believing that limita- 
tion is necessary, I fear that the tide 
may start to ebb pretty quickly, and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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not only the 20/40 rule, but any rule, 
may soon become a thing of the past. 

I view this possibility with dread. 
On the other hand, I don’t think we 
will face the necessity of closing 
down our group division in despair. 
We'll find some way to cope with 
whatever bad collateral effects may 
follow from undue concentration of 
group insurance attention on the top 
end of the scale. 


Competition With Ordinary 


There is, of course, another im- 
portant phase of the argument pro 
and contra large group certificates, 
namely, whether they lead to undue 
or unfair competition with ordinary 
insurance. I suspect that my feelings 
on this point have shone through my 
previous remarks. Ordinary insur- 
ance is strong enough to take care 
of itself. I adhere to the philosophy 
that the volume of life insurance 
owned by the American public— 
unprecedented elsewhere in the 
world—has been made possible only 
through the simultaneous efforts of 
ordinary, industrial and group; and 
that the competition among these sep- 
arate lines helps rather than harms 
each individual segment of the whole 
life insurance business. | am afraid 
that I believe even that jumbo group 
certificates will not, in the long run, 
lessen the amount of ordinary insur- 
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ance carried by executives; because 
the amounts lost to ordinary insur- 
ance in the case of executives who 
already appreciate how much insur- 
ance they need may be offset by 
additional insurance resulting from 
the breakdown of sales resistance in 
other cases; and nothing breaks 
down sales resistance against life in- 
surance quite as effectively as the 
ownership of some of it. 

In summary, I do not believe that 
any one kind of life insurance is a 
threat to any other kind. 

There is a serious question as to 
whether a similar statement applies 
to group hospital-surgical-medical 
insurance. I think the statement does 
apply, but many disagree with me. 

In the hospital-surgical-medical 
field the competition between group 
and ordinary insurance has usually 
been considered reasonable and 
healthy, but the competition between 
group insurance and Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, and other “service” or- 
ganizations has created a lot of dis- 
turbance in many minds. I think 
that that is unfortunate, because I 
am perfectly sure that the rapid 
spread of hospital-surgical-medical 
insurance throughout America has 
been made possible only through the 
simultaneous efforts of all tvpes of 
insurers, and that this spread has 
been so rapid and complete only be- 
cause two almost completely dissimi- 
lar kinds of institutions have been 
impressing upon the public mind the 
desirability and necessity of this pro- 
tection. 

Even so, there are persons in the 
‘service’ organizations who feel that 
that type of prepayment institution 
is fighting for its life against the 
insurance companies ; and they criti- 
cize most severely, and with a sort 
of moral fervor, the practices of the 
private insurance companies with 
respect to benefits offered, classes 
of persons covered, and premium 
rate-making philosophy. Correspond- 
ingly, there are many in the insur- 
ance business who from time to time 
think that group hospital-surgical- 
medical insurance is fighting for its 
life against the Blue Cross type or- 
ganizations. After all, these are com- 
peting insurers which, except in a 
few isolated cases, pay no premium 
taxes. Early this year they upset 
the sale of a benefit plan which would 
have provided much needed hospi- 


‘ 


tal-surgical-medical protection for 
the Civil Service employees of the 
United States Government and their 
dependents. They upset that plan 
by refusing to accept the decisions 
arrived at by the government offi- 
cials charged with the duty of pre- 
paring the plan after conferences 
with representative government em- 
ployees. They went over the heads 
of all those people effectively enough 
to stop the necessary legislation. As 
far as I can learn, they did this pri- 
marily because they thought that the 
plans prepared for adoption were of 
a nature which gave more support 
to the philosophies that group insur- 
ance believes in that to the philoso- 
phies that the Blue Cross and similar 
organizations believe in. 


Difference in Payment 


Now plans are being developed 
for all types of insurers to cooperate 
with the Defense Department to pro- 
vide hospital-surgical-medical bene- 
fits for dependents of persons in the 
armed forces of the United States, 
and we again are facing this battle 
between the insurance companies as 
an institution and service organiza- 
tions as an institution. This time a 
good deal of emphasis is being placed 
upon the alleged fact that Blue Cross 
will, in most areas, pay the hospitals 
less than insurance companies would 
have to pay those same hospitals for 
the services to be provided to the 
covered individuals. This matter of 
a difference in payments to hospitals 
is a most baffling one. It sounds like 
a powerful Blue Cross sales argu- 
ment and it would be a good sales 
argument to most prospective pur- 
chasers of insurance; but it is noth- 
ing that would make very pleasant 
reading to hospital contributors— 
and most hospitals from time to time 
approach the charitable public for 
contributions—and for the same rea- 
son, it would not make happy read- 
ing to hospital trustees as a class. 

When I talked about ordinary life 
insurance versus group life insur- 
ance, I thought that I was speaking 
impartially, and I make that claim. 
When, however, I have spoken about 
group insurance versus service or- 
ganizations, I do not make the same 
claim. I told only our side of the 
story when I talked about the service 
organizations’ freedom from pre- 
mium taxation, their willingness to 
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permit millions of employees and 
their dependents to remain unin- 
sured if they could not be insured on 
terms fully acceptable to the service 
organizations, and about arrange- 
ments alleged to have been made 
with hospitals to provide services to 
persons covered by Blue Cross at 
lower average charges than the fees 
charged to other classes of the public. 
I am not in a position to tell the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield side of the 
story; but I remind the reader of 
my more fundamental attitude that 
the real effect of the competition 
between insurance companies and 
service organizations has been help- 
ful to both. I do not think that there 
is the slightest possibility that either 
will kill the other; and both of us 
are silly when we act as if that were 
an imminent possibility. 


Changing Times 


A few decades ago I had every 
right to be considered one of a small 
number of group insurance experts 
in the country. In 1935 the five top 
group companies—of which Aetna 
was one—carried 85% of the total 
group life insurance in force in the 
United States. In 1945 we still did 
pretty well with 81% of the total, 
so that there,couldn’t be many ex- 
perts on group insurance outside of 
those five companies; now, could 
there? Since 1945, without inquir- 
ing as to whether I have become a 
larger frog, the size of the group in- 
surance pool has certainly increased 
because at the end of 1955 the five 
top companies were carrying only 
67% of the aggregate amount of 
group life insurance. Similar figures 
are not available on group accidental 
and health, including hospital-surgi- 
cal-medical, but between 1947 and 
1955 there has been a roughly corre- 
sponding decrease in the proportion 
of that business carried by the five 
companies I have referred to. 

Of course I recite these figures 
with sadness, if not with humility. 
The public good that results from a 
wider dispersion of group insurance 
coverage among the insurance com- 
panies is a little hard to take at the 
expense of one’s own proportionate 
share of the total. I also regret that 
I should write on group insurance 
only after I have unfortunately 
ceased to seem the expert I might 
formerly have claimed to be in this 
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field. However, I must be philosoph- 
ical about it; and in order to be 
philosophical about something, it 
helps to find a selfish advantage in 
it; and the selfish advantage | find 
here is that the more insurance com- 
panies there are that go up and down 
the length of the country preaching 
the gospel of group insurance, the 
more group insurance the Aetna it- 
self is probably going to write, even 
if its proportion decreases. 

I have referred to a great many 
statistics from the Institute of Life 
Insurance Fact Book—and it is a 
fine book to write an article out of. 
Near the end of that Fact Book 
there is a page on “Life Insurance 
in the World” and it seemed to me 
that I could find on that page a 
suitable peroration for these remarks. 
So I went to work to dig out another 
mass of figures, but I didn’t succeed. 
The trouble was that from the table 
of thirty-nine countries for which 
aggregate amounts of life insurance 
in force were given, it seemed to me 
worth while to report but one thing 
—namely, that the persons living in 


thirty-eight of those thirty-nine 
countries were carrying at the end 
of 1954 an aggregate of about 95 
billion dollars of life insurance, while 
the people of the United States were 
carrying an aggregate of 333 billions, 
several times as much as was in force 
in all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. So, in conclusion, let me 
say this, that unbounded credit is 
due every segment of the life insur- 
ance business for its aggressive and 
successful endeavors to convince the 
American public of the value of life 
insurance, and that there is no real 
fundamental difference in objective 
between ordinary insurance and 
group insurance or between them 
and industrial insurance or credit 
life insurance, or any other kind. 
They have all done a job which can 
make us proud to be connected with 
the life insurance business; and the 
more so because of past accomplish- 
ments and our current rate of accom- 
plishment make us not fearful that a 
saturation point is approaching but 
almost boundlessly optimistic for the 
future, 
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That Can Be Added to Most 
Manhattan Life Polictes, Current 
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Life Insurance Protection for the 
Wife and the Children 


including step children and legally adopted children. 





“NEW ARRIVALS" 
are automatically insured (15 days after date of birth) 
with no increase in the premium. 
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* 
HERE ARE 


high»pote 


of this brand new and revolution- 
ary development in life insurance 
pioneered by The Manhattan Life 


1. Fully Paid-Up Provision: If the 
Insured dies while the basic 
policy and the insurance on 
either the wife or children, or 
both, is in full force, and before 
all premiums required for the 
Family Term Rider have been 
paid, no further premiums will 
be required therefor. 


2. Waiver of Premium: If The 
Manhattan Life Policy contains 
the Waiver of Premium Provi- 
sion (total and permanent dis- 
ability prior to age 60) and pre- 
miums on basic policy are 
waived, all premiums on the 
Family Term Rider will also be 
waived, during continuance of 
the defined disability. 


3. Dividends: The Family Term 
Rider is participating. 


4. Conversion Privilege is included 
in the Family Term Rider. Ask 
your Manhattan Life Field Rep- 
resentative for details. 


5. Choice of 2 Plans: 


1.) Wife’s insurance may be 
either 20 Year Term In- 
surance (at any age 18 to 
60) or 

2.) Term Insurance until Age 
60 (at any age 18 to 39) 





6. Children’s insurance continues 
until child’s age 20, nearest an- 
niversary, or until expiration of 
wife’s insurance, whichever is 


earlier. . ¢ 


al 
THE MANHATTAN LIFE&2{ INSURANCE COMPANY 


of KEW YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Major Medical Expense 


JEROME POLLACK 
Program Consultant 

UAW Social Security Department 
Detroit, Michigan 


Y CHALLENGING THE FUNDA- 
dis concepts on which ear- 
lier plans had been grounded and by 
forcing a reappraisal of its objec- 
tives, major medical expense insur- 
ance has become one of the most 
critical issues facing the future of 
voluntary health insurance. 

Major medical insurance is based 
on three fundamental premises: (1) 
that if minor expenditures are not 
insured, more can be spent for pro- 
tection against major illness; (2) 
that small claims should, wherever 
possible, not be insured because their 
handling is too expensive for the 
benefit derived’; and (3) that if the 
insured is made to share directly in 
the cost of the services he receives, 
he will be motivated to purchase care 
economically and will be less likely 
to request unneeded or overly lux- 
urious services, than if they were 
available to him without direct cost. 
Accordingly, the insured is required 
to assume the full cost of a segment 
of health care. Thereafter he is re- 
imbursed for most of the cost of a 
broad spectrum of health services 
up to a large maximum amount. 


Accepting these premises, here is 
a much needed extension of the 
scope and duration of health insur- 
ance benefits, a way to reverse the 
unrelenting increase in health insur- 
ance costs, a return to basic insur- 
ance principles and a long-overdue 
effort to insure against chronic and 
long-term illness. 

But it has also been vigorously 
opposed *:*:* and feared as an in- 
fluence that could undermine health 
insurance by misdirecting its effort 
and critically inflating its cost. It 
does not attempt to eliminate the 
economic barriers to needed care; 
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instead it imposes economic pres- 
sures which fall unequally on its 
subscribers, attempting to control 
access to care by economic rather 
than medical means. It abandons 
preventive care as a covered benefit. 
Despite its preoccupation with econo- 
mic incentives, it does not appear 
to have adequate controls to pre- 
vent a harmful inflation in the cost 
of health care. 


The emergence of major medical 
insurance has thus brought into crit- 
ical focus some of the central issues 
of voluntary health insurance; 
whether it should provide reim- 
bursement or direct service; par- 
tial or full payment; and whether it 
should serve as stand-by protection 
against financial hardship, or as a 
primary vehicle for financing every- 
day health care. 


In the horizontal sweep of volun- 
tary health insurance in the United 
States which has brought protection 
to some 110 million people, ® its ver- 
tical growth had been left under- 
developed. Demands began to arise 
for more complete protection—bene- 
fits beyond hospital and surgical 
care, greater duration of protection 
and greater assurance that the costs 
of care would be met. Management 
personnel in particular were looking 
for coverage that would protect 
them against financial hardship or 
ruin in the event of costly illness. 
Two casualty insurance features 
were applied—the deductible and 
coinsurance clauses. Their applica- 
tion to the health insurance contin- 
gency as controls is an innovation 
whose appropriateness and effective- 
ness must now be evaluated. 


Since early 1949, when the first 
policy took effect, major medical 
coverage has spread to over seven 
million people, as of mid-1956. 
(This is an estimate based on data 
supplied by a cross-section of car- 
riers. It does not include a scatter- 


ing of major medical coverage of- 
fered by a few Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, as such plans are gen- 
erally not in the major medical 
field.) It is growing faster than ear- 
lier forms of insurance or prepay- 
ment at any stage of their 
development. It is relatively easy to 
institute. No new agencies have to be 
formed; as was necessary in estab- 
lishing earlier plans. No advance 
negotiations have to be undertaken 
with physicians and hospitals over 
the terms and conditions of remu- 
neration, as under the service plans 
sponsored by medical societies and 
hospital associations. No facilities 
have to be built and staffed, as un- 
der the independent health service 
plans. In part, the apparent rate of 
growth is misleading, as much of the 
insurance merely extends existing 
policies and is thus somewhat differ- 
ent from instituting an entirely new 
plan. Nevertheless, by any standard, 
major medical insurance is growing 
vigorously and is capturing the at- 
tention of the health insurance mar- 
ket to a greater extent than other 
coverages today. 

Generally, the insured is required 
to pay a “corridor” deductible for 
covered expenses before the major 
medical benefits begin. This means 
that he must draw on existing health 
insurance benefits if applicable. Then 
he must incur $100 (most often), 
$200 or $300 in expenses before the 
major medical payments begin. 


Basic Coverage 


About one fifth of the insurance 
now in force, as of December 31, 
1955, involves no basic coverage. 
In such policies, sometimes called 
“basic,” “integrated” or “compre- 
hensive” plans, the deductible starts 
with the first dollar of covered ex- 
penses. The amount is commonly 
$50, sometimes $25, although it 
ranges up to $500. In competition 

(Continued on the next page) 
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with the customary basic plans, the 
deductible may be waived for hos- 
pital and surgical care. 

Early efforts to apply the deducti- 
ble to families as a whole did not 
gain acceptance. Except for acci- 
dents affecting more than one family 
member, the deductible is usually ap- 
plied separately to each individual 
and the breadwinner may have to 
pay several times the stated deduct- 
ible before the insurance relieves 
any appreciable portion of family 
expenses. 

After the deductible is satisfied, 
the insurance usually pays 75 or 80% 
of covered expenses. In some poli- 
cies a larger percentage is paid for 
hospital, surgical and some other 
types of care, or there may be an 
area of full payment for such benefits. 

A typical maximum is $5,000 or 
$10,000. Usually the longest period 
over which benefits may be paid is 
two years, although some policies 
provide for longer periods, some 
have no time limits and some renew 
the maximums under certain condi- 
tions. Occasionally, however, there 


is a highly questionable application 
of “evidence of insurability” proce- 
dures in which terms are imposed 
that would be impossible for persons 
with cancer, heart disease and other 
common causes of benefit exhaustion 
to meet. 

The most impressive feature of 
major medical insurance is the broad 
range of covered services. These 
usually include hospital care, medical 
treatment, private nursing, drugs 
and medicines, x-ray examinations 
and therapy. laboratory tests, anes- 
thesia and oxygen, blood and blood 
plasma, prosthetic devices and other 
related services and supplies. The 
principal exclusions are general 
health examinations, refractions and 
eyeglasses, hearing aids, care pro- 
vided by governmental agencies or 
furnished under workmen’s compen- 
sation and pregnancy benefits—al- 
though separate provision is usually 
made for a maternity benefit. Psychi- 
atric care, an especially impressive 
feature of some plans, is more often 
excluded. 

Carriers are striving to produce 
a coverage that can be called “major 
medical” for as little as $.60 per in- 


sured monthly. Retired people are 
generally not covered or are sub- 
jected to extra restrictions directly 
contrary to their needs and their 
capacity to make up for the gaps in 
insurance. By excluding the first 
days of life, the insurance often fails 
to cover the sudden and substantial 
expenses of a premature baby—in 
direct violation of the precepts of a 
coverage specifically designed to pro- 
tect people against unpredictable and 
large expenses. 

On intensive examination, major 
medical policies reflect a series of 
compromises between the demand 
for broad coverage and the quest for 
reduced cost. 

Probably the greatest retreat in 
major medical insurance is the prev- 
alent two-year limit on benefits. The 
danger of financial ruin is not so 
much from an acute flare-up of ex- 
penses in a short time, but from 
long-term illness. A two-year limit 
appears to cut out as much as one- 
fifth to one-third of the protection 
provided by a broad plan without 
this limit. The time limit is likely 
to intervene before the large maxi- 
mum benefits that are prominently 
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featured can be paid. Conversely, 
however, it is fair to state that where 
long-term coverage is truly offered, 
the extension of benefits for many 
years is a feature hitherto not found 
in conventional insurance plans. 
Thus far, an approach to the de- 
ductible has not been evolved which 
satisfies major medical theory and 
its market at the same time. As the 
primary market has been among 
people who already have health in- 
surance, most of the coverage is sup- 
plementary. But the usual form of 
supplementation is unsatisfactory. 
The deductible was originally in- 
tended to separate major from minor 
illness, at least according to eco- 
nomic severity, by being set at a given 
level of expenditure regardless of 
other insurance. This approach was 
generally rejected because of some 
overlapping in basic and major medi- 
cal benefits. The corridor deductible, 
which was usually adopted instead, 
eliminates duplication but no longer 
applies only to minor illness. Im- 
posed after an individual has been 
hospitalized or has undergone a 
surgical operation, it amounts to a 
period of denial even in major ill- 
ness. As the vast majority of per- 
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sonal expenditures for health care 
fall within the deductible range, the 
corridor leaves the insured to pay 
for most—sometimes all—of the 
very benefits nominally added by the 
insurance. Moreover, the tendency 
to graft major medical plans on de- 
ficient basic plans often puts the 
major medical insurance in the 
questionable role of making up in 
part for the elements that a liberal 
basic plan might have covered in full. 
On the other hand, policies designed 
to compete with basic plans, by offer- 
ing a zone of fully paid care violate 
the precepts of major medical that 
the deductible, if valid at all, should 
start with the first dollar and that 
coinsurance should be applied to all 
expenditures. Such policies are ad- 
mittedly a “transitory form of cov- 
erage . . . to educate the buying 
public to the . . . necessity of ... 
coverages which emphasize adequacy 
rather than first dollar coverage.” ® 

The deductible is the most power- 
ful factor and most controversial 
feature of the insurance. As in other 
forms of insurance, its function is to 
reduce the number of claims. More 
than two-thirds of the population 
incur total health service costs of 


less than $50 annually and almost 
three-fourths spend less than $100.7 
Accordingly, onfy a small minority 
of insured people can be expected 
to draw benefits under a_ typical 
major medical policy. Early experi- 
ence shows that for every one hun- 
dred insured people, depending on 
the liberality of the basic benefits, 
from two to six persons will receive 
benefits in the course of a year under 
a plan with a $100 corridor de- 
ductible. This compares with about 
fourteen hospital admissions, nine 
surgical procedures, at least sixty 
out-patient visits to physicians, four- 
teen optical services and still other 
services likely to be needed by one 
hundred insured people in a year.® 

As for the percent of costs cov- 
ered by the insurance, the typical 
$100 corridor deductible plan does 
not pay one-half or more of covered 
costs until the insured, after drawing 
on the basic benefits, has incurred 
about $300 or more of additional ex- 
pense ; it does not pay for two-thirds 
or more of covered costs until there 
has been an expenditure of at least 
$500 or more beyond the basic 
benefits.® 


(Continued on the next page) 
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One of the stated purposes of the 
deductible is to “eliminate” small 
claims.?° Actually, the deductible 
doesn’t even invariably reduce the 
number of small claims ; a deductible 
of $25 or $50 would in fact increase 
the number of small claims for hos- 
pital expenses.* Frequently, a pro- 
cession of supplementary benefits are 
paid under the same claim, each 
covering perhaps three-fourths of the 
bill for a physician’s visit or drug 
prescription. Once the deductible 
has been satisfied, it may open eligi- 
bility for any number of separate 
small expenditures in subsequent 
minor illnesses. 

To cover a significant portion of 
total health care an insurance plan 
cannot avoid dealing with many 
small items. High administrative 
cost in relation to minor benefits is 
most acute in reimbursement plans 
dealing separately with each episode 
resulting in a claim. Much of the 
difficulty is overcome by plans with 
direct physician and hospital partici- 


pation which can accumulate pay- 
ments due the purveyors of service 
or which pay on a cost or capitation 
basis. Thus, if pressed far enough, 
the undue administrative cost thesis 
leads merely to a demonstration of 
a weakness of reimbursement insur- 
ance rather than a fatal deficiency 
in the health contingency. 

Nor can the medical importance 
of small claims be dismissed. Pro- 
ponents of major medical insurance 
have tended to belittle small expendi- 
tures as “sniffle” claims, and to as- 
sume that preventive care cannot be 
insured. The arbitrary conclusion 
that preventive care is not insurable ™ 
cannot be accepted as a final dispo- 
sition of this vital matter. Except 
for persons in the upper income 
brackets, the great bulk of the popu- 
lation goes to a physician only for 
diagnosis and treatment of manifest 
illness.!* Prepayment may prove to 
be one of the most potent means for 
bringing preventive care into every- 
day practice and within the grasp of 
the majority of people. This is a 
vital matter to be explored rather 
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than rejected axiomatically. 
Originally, major medical insur- 
ance was designed for people who 
can readily budget for a few hun- 
dred dollars of care; and there un- 
doubtedly is a segment of the popula- 
tion who need insurance only for 
costs beyond some such amount. 
The insurance, however, is now be- 
ing extended to people who find even 
moderate out of pocket charges large 
enough to act as a deterrent to care. 


More than half of all American 
families would not be able to meet a 
combined family deductible of $500, 
and 42% would not be able to meet 
a deductible of $200 out of liquid 
assests.?* 

Moreover, unlike salaried person- 
nel who may not lose any wages 
when they are sick, when the typical 
workman is disabled a significant 
loss in unreplaced income must be 
added to the deductible in assessing 
the economic pressures which affect 
him. 


As for current income, a $300 de- 
ductible means more than a month’s 
income for about two-fifths of the 
families and unattached individuals 
in the United States." 


The attempt to persuade people 
to budget for the uninsured costs of 
care runs counter to an almost un- 
broken trend toward greater use of 
periodic payments. Installment buy- 
ing is no longer reserved for large 
purchases such as houses and auto- 
mobiles. A large segment of the 
population—possibly a majority— 
now relies on installments in paying 
for items within the range of the 
deductibles and much of the Amer- 
ican economy depends on greater 
accessibility of arrangements for 
periodic payment. Within install- 
ment buying there has been a trend 
toward lower down payment—the 
deductible under the installment plan. 
Where the vendors do not accept 
monthly installments, loans are used, 
even though the interest may make 
this less advantageous than the ad- 
ministration of small claims in an 
insurable plan. If major medical 
should spread to a large segment of 
the population, there very likely 
would arise a demand for installment 
financing of the uninsured elements. 


In major medical, a form of in- 
surance designed to meet the needs 
of people with higher incomes has 
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been applied without modification to 
people with more limited means. 
Although statistical evidence is not 
yet available, it is quite clear from 
personal accounts that the deductible 
does inhibit access to care among 
those with lower incomes. Attempts 
to equalize the hardship on the lower 
income participants by varying the 
deductibles have been few and in- 
effectual. On the contrary, rather 
than accommodate the insurance to 
the needs of people with modest 
means, premiums are weighted two 
to three times to reflect costs for 
the higher earning members, and 
levelled over the entire group. Thus 
a transfer of funds occurs from the 
low to higher income group contrary 
to ability to pay and contrary to the 
incidence of cost. 


The premium structure is largely 
speculative and experience is still 
too scant to be conclusive. The basic 
source of information on which pre- 
miums have been based is a study 
of the distribution of costs before 
the insurance was inaugurated,!® 
modified in anticipation of higher 
costs under insurance and also as a 
result of early experience and bene- 
fit variations. There are great varia- 
tions, and premiums on seemingly 
similar coverage for employees may 
vary, for example, from sixty cents 
monthly to one dollar and a half. 
The principal cost factors are in- 
come, age and location; and there 
is a great amount of uncertainty 
about each of these factors.'® 

In general, the premiums appear 
to have been set too high. There has 
been a wave of reductions averaging 
as much as 30% in some compa- 
nies.‘7 Reductions of this magnitude 
are normally made when the ratio 
of benefits to premiums is about 40 
to 50%. The deductible and restric- 
tive clauses appear to be more pow- 
erful cost inhibitors than was antici- 
pated. However, major medical 
claims are characteristically light in 
early years, and an early loss ratio 
of 40% may signify heavy losses 
when the coverage matures. 

Low initial costs have made the 
insurance deceptively attractive in 
its early years, especially in face of 
continued rate increases in plans 
providing fully paid benefits. Ex- 
perience rating under private insur- 
ance plans leads to an emphasis on 
large dividends achieved often by 
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eliminating the retired members of 
the group. The fact that major med- 
ical is often combined for dividend 
purposes with other coverages, such 
as life and disability insurance, gives 
the insurers even more latitude to 
make the premiums attractive, as 
dividends from the other coverages 
could be used to make up for de- 
ficiencies in major medical cover- 
age. Despite these advantages and 
the low initial costs, major medical 
may ultimately prove to be a very 
costly venture. 


Major medical policies provide 
that the insurer will pay only “nec- 
essary and reasonable” or “custom- 
ary” charges for the services and 
supplies obtained. A few attempt to 
spell out the standards for deter- 
mining whether a charge is reason- 
able or necessary. Most carriers, 
however, place little confidence in 
such contractual provisions. They 
rely instead on the insured’s motiva- 
tion under coinsurance and deducti- 
ble provisions, a review of charges 
by the claims department, referral 
of questionable cases to the medical 
department, negotiations with the 


physician where necessary, and, as 
a final resort, complaints to the 
medical society. 

The coinsurance and deductible 
provisions are regarded as “the most 
effective of all controls of the loss 
ratio.” 18 In the words of one au- 
thority, “the only control that is 
effective in all instances is a finan- 
cial one.” + For practical purposes 
some insurers regard coinsurance 
and deductible as the sole controls. 
Coinsurance is intended: “to keep 
the insured vitally interested in re- 
stricting medical services to neces- 
sary ones and in retaining a financial 
interest in fees charged for specific 
services.” 1 There is added insight 
in the observation: “Sharing in the 
loss takes a great measure of the 
burden of control off the insurer’s 
back without restricting arbitrarily 
the insured’s freedom to indulge his 
own taste, preferences, and sense of 
values.” 17 

The confidence being placed in 
deductible and coinsurance exceeds 
their appropriateness or perform- 
ance. They have been prescribed as 
controls in much the same spirit as 

{Continued on the next page) 
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the notion that if marriage licenses 
were made expensive enough there 
would As _ has 
been shown, the deductible clause 
has a strong influence in reducing 
cost by eliminating and inhibiting 
claims. The question is whether it 
is a proper control. 

Coinsurance, on the other hand, 
is largely ineffective. This has been 
demonstrated statistically. A survey 
of hospitalization made in Michigan 
by the State Medical Society and 
the Blue Cross Plan found faulty 
use of hospitalization—overstay, ad- 
missions for convenience or for x-ray 
and laboratory tests only—in nearly 
36% of the admissions involving 
subscribers entitled to virtually fully 
paid care. Among the insured pa- 
tients with limited benefits involving 
considerable coinsurance, there was 
faulty use in nearly 30%. The dif- 
ference is not particularly significant 
and the effectiveness of coinsurance 
in reducing faulty utilization is re- 
vealed to be highly questionable.” 

The reason for a general failure 
of coinsurance to accomplish what 
is expected of it is obvious. If the 
uninsured percentage is small, e.g. 
20 to 25%, as is now true, it exerts 
little influence on the selection of 
services; if large, it might have 
greater impact, but the insurance 
would be made unmarketable. 

Failure to bring doctors and hos- 
pitals into partnership with insur- 
ance, has resulted in an attempt made 
to make the patient police claims. 
“The purpose of the coinsurance . 
is to identify the interests of the 
insured and the insurance company 
in incurring those 
which are absolutely necessary. The 
idea of coinsurance is fine in prin- 


be fewer divorces. 


only charges 


ciple, but is obviously not fool-proof. 
If a doctor should be willing to settle 
for the insurance company’s share 
of the bill, the purpose of the coin- 
surance would be to a large measure 
defeated.” 

A vice-president of one of the 
leading underwriters of group health 
insurance has stated: 

The danger . . . in major medical 
insurance is that it can serve to in- 
crease the general level of costs of 
medical care the traditional 
measure which doctors use in setting 
fees is contrary to existing condi- 
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tions . . . I feel that this orthodox 
form [of major medical insurance] 
lends itself to abuse . I have 
always feared that there would be 
high fees charged just because the 
insurance existed and that a coin- 
surance feature might be largely 
defeated by the doctor’s waiving the 
portion of the charge which the 
insured employee is supposed to 
bear.?° 

The claims manager of another 
company writes: 

. when hospital confinement is 
not involved, there is not much con- 
trol of any kind .. . the greater the 
benefit provided, the higher the sur- 
gical bill. 

Drugs in the non-hospital confine- 
ment especially when there is 
almost blanket inclusion, are diffi- 
cult to control and safeguards to pre- 
vent abuses do not appear to have 
been effectively designed.*° 

These anxieties of the insurers 
are not a reflection on the integrity 
of the medical profession. They 
arise out of two concerns: 

(1) having applied a casualty in- 
surance approach to health insur- 
ance, the known difficulties with 
casualty insurance cannot be over- 
looked and 

(2) the impact of the insurance on 
the traditional pricing of medical 
services according to ability to pay 
must be dealt with. 

The claim controls in casualty in- 
surance are far more stringent than 
in health insurance. In fact, the 
claims administration under major 
medical insurance shatters the com- 
monly cited analogy that the deducti- 
ble clause acts just as in automobile 
collision insurance. In collision in- 
surance, primary reliance is not 
placed on the deductible as a cost 
control. Before the insurer approves 
a claim for repairs, two or more bids 
are often required. Appraisers ex- 
amine the extent of damages and de- 
termine whether charges are proper. 
Adjusters make arrangements which 
at times approximate a closed panel 
of approved practitioners. If similar 
measures were seriously contem- 
plated in major medical insurance, 
the analogy so often cited would be 
intolerable to many of its supporters 
and the controls would certainly be 
objectionable. Despite its stronger 
controls, collision insurance has 
contributed to inflation in the cost 


of repairs, and the abuse of collusive 
waiver of the deductibles and sub- 
mission of inflated bills has by no 
means been eliminated. 

Instances of flagrant overcharges 
in major medical insurance are rela- 
tively infrequent but not unknown to 
most insurers.*! But gross abuses 
are conspicuous and can be curtailed 
by conscientious claim work. This 
is where medical society grievance 
committees perform a_ significant 
role. 

The insurance is largely defense- 
less against a less conspicuous, but 
continuous, upgrading of fees. This 
is its most serious threat, and it 
arises out of the ambiguous status 
of insurance money in view of the 
traditional method of setting charges. 
Although insurance is not supposed 
to increase a patient’s ability to pay, 
it does make more money available 
when the fee is being set. 

Methods used by claims depart- 
ments are not geared to enforce the 
provisions limiting payments to rea- 
sonable and customary charges. Nor- 
mally insurers will not challenge a 
claim unless the fee is two, two and 
a half, and sometimes even three 
times that in a fee schedule used as 
a guide. For example, a subtotal 
thyroidectomy was performed on an 
individual whose income was less 
than $5,000. There were no reported 
complications. A Blue Shield plan 
would have paid $175 to a partici- 
pating doctor who would have ac- 
cepted this as full payment. Accord- 
ing to local practice, confirmed by 
studies of fee levels,?? a fee of $200 
to $225 would have been generous. 
The doctor charged $500 and no 
attempt was made to question the 
fee. In fact the case became a major 
medical claim solely because of the 
high fee. 

Another type of overcharge occurs 
when a patient is under “‘constant”’ 
care. A fee that may not appear 
excessive in terms of days elapsed 
can be exhorbitant when related to 
the actual number of visits and serv- 
ices performed. Since catastrophic 
coverage has been in effect, there 
has been an increasing higher-than- 
average charge (20 to 25% more) 
per case than was true in the past.?? 

Granting all of their inherent de- 
ficiencies, the abandonment of nego- 
tiated fee schedules without the 
development of a suitable alternative 
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method for setting equitable fees 
would seriously impair the work of 
the claims department and leave the 
patient to cope with a problem as an 
individual that medical societies and 
prepayment plans have often failed 
to solve. 


Some consideration is being given 
to the possibility of “inside limits,” 
insertion of maximum limits for 
specific services. This would not be 
the first time that some of the very 
same insurers have had to retrench 
after overcommitting themselves. 
There is in fact a striking parallel 
between the claims made on behalf 
of the permanent total disability 
clauses in life insurance in the late 
Twenties, which were later with- 
drawn, and the present publicity on 
major medical insurance. If retrench- 
ment should follow serious inflation 
contributed to by “wide open” major 
medical plans, great damage shall 
have been done to the voluntary 
health insurance movement. 


Predominantly, the insurance in- 
dustry is inclined to regard its role 
as confined to reimbursement, en- 
tirely independent of medical prac- 
tice. Major medical insurance, how- 
ever, involves the insurer in new 
responsibilities. Virtually all previ- 
ous health insurance written by pri- 
vate insurance companies restricted 
the insurer’s obligation to limited 
amounts, regardless of actual cost. 
Under major medical, the insurer is 
now obligated to pay a fixed portion 
of the total cost of covered services 
and for large total amounts. Having 
focused unprecedented attention on 
the economic incentives of medical 
insurance, major medical insurance 
is bound to contribute to a greater 
realization of the fact that insurance 
depends for its success on a sound 
base in medical practice. In turn, 
within limits, insurance influences— 
although it does not determine— 
whether a service will be performed, 
when it will be performed, who will 
perform it, where it will be per- 
formed, and, to’ some extent, how it 
will be performed. The attempt to 
isolate insurance from medical prac- 
tice and to avoid the inescapable 
interrelation of the economics of 
prepayment and medical practice is 
no longer tenable. These influences 
will have to be more fully recognized 
in future health programming. 
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L.IL.A.M.A. MEETING 


A RECORD NUMBER, nine hundred 
and fifty, attended the thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Associa- 
tion in Chicago. One of the speakers, 
Robert R. Neal, general manager of 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, said that the new Congress 
may consider health legislation deal- 
ing with the chronically ill and with 
sub-standard health insurance risks. 
He predicted the introduction of two 
health insurance bills previously 
sponsored by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
Association General Counsel Eugene 
M. Thoré, indicated the possibility 
of revision of the federal tax laws. 

Canadian industrialist James S. 
Duncan, charging that the Western 
world now lags behind Russia in 
science and engineering, termed the 
most lethal weapon in the cold war 
“the impressive upsurge in the scien- 
tific and technological education of 
Russia’s young people.” 


Accumulates Data 


The new mafaging director of 
L.I.A.M.A., Frederic M. Peirce, 
pointed out that the association 
serves its members by gathering 
data, digesting and reporting infor- 
mation, and helping members use the 
accumulated knowlege. 


A. Jack Nussbaum, president of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, told how he would train 
and inspire men to reach higher 
limits of selling. “Building for 
Growth”’—a symposium on recruit- 
ing—presented case histories of suc- 
cessful examples of manpower build- 
ing. 


S. Rains Wallace, director of re- 
search for the association, pointed 
to four areas in which major strides 
are likely during the next few years: 
financial management, motivation of 
people to buy life insurance, agent 
selection, and over-all problems in 
agency management. Powell B. 
McHaney, president of the General 
American, told how “simple pro- 
gramming” has helped his company 
in six years to increase sales 280% 


and in force $1,000,000,000. 
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Here is dramatic news of State Mutual’s completely rewritten 
line of life policy contracts for 1957 —a series with greatly expanded 


and liberalized coverage at no increase in premiums. 


It is a line of contracts with truly modern design which will 
enable field men to sell successfully in competition with any other 


life contracts now available. 


Two years and countless man-hours of intensive research and 
analysis, by both our home office and field forces, went into the 


creation of this new Product Development Program . . . the biggest 


A 
WA 


project of its kind in State Mutual’s 113-year history. 


See the opposite page 






for a list of some of 
the outstanding sales 
features. 
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Some 
Outstanding 
Features of the New 


STATE 


EVEN THE POLICIES HAVE BEEN REDE- 
SIGNED TO MAKE THEM MORE COLOR- 
FUL, MORE ATTRACTIVE TO THE EYE, 
EASIER TO READ AND UNDERSTAND. 


MUTUAL 


Life Contracts 





Sales Features 





* Many broad practices become contractual 
provisions 


* Settlement Options greatly expanded and 
liberalized 


* Joint and Survivorship Annuity Options 
incorporated 


* Change of beneficiary provisions liberalized 
* Interest paid on lump sum proceeds 

% Premiums refunded beyond month of death 
* First dividend contingency liberalized 


* Reserve difference only on changes in plan 
after Ist year 


* Automatic Premium Loan Clause incor- 
porated 










Portfolio Changes 





@ New 20 Pay Special Policy — $25,000 
minimum 


e 3 Year Rate Credit for Females on two 
special policies 


@ New plans for females to integrate with 
Social Security changes 


@ New Endorsement for Optional Retirement 
on R. I. Policies 


@ Family Income Riders made more flexible 
@ New Term Plans and Riders 
e@ Premium Waiver Benefits liberalized 


@ Premium Waiver carry-over practices lib- 
eralized on Conversions and Changes 


e@ Accidental Death Benefits greatly broadened 


@ New $10 Waiver and Disability Annuity 
Provision 


Keep your eye on STATE MUTUAL this year! 


Watch for further announcements 
about our new Product Development 
Program — with modern design 

to make selling easier, 

more profitable for field men. 
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policy 
changes 


Bankers Security Life Insurance Society 
of New York has reduced rates $2 per 
$1,000 on all policies over $5,000 “straight 
across the board.” The new sliding rate 
schedule went into effect January 1. 


Berkshire Life has increased the discount 
rate on advanced premiums to 3%, effec- 
tive January 2. 


Columbian National has a $25,000 mini- 
mum special ordinary life. Non-par rates 
are; for age 25, $14.28; 35, $20.15; 45, 
$29.89; 55, $45.80. 


Connecticut General has liberalized un- 
derwriting for its “Group Special” insur- 
ance plan for business firms with ten to 
twenty-four empoyees. 


Connecticut Mutual has liberalized non- 
medical underwriting, increasing non-med- 
ical limits and announcing that it will 
consider family income and decreasing 
term riders on a non-medical basis. The 
company has increased from 214% to 


2/o 
3%, the discount rate for advance pre- 
miums. 


Great-West has made “substantial” cuts 
in the cost of single premium immediate 
and deferred annuities, and has increased 
the rate on prepaid premiums to 314% 
for the first ten years from date of deposit 
and 234% thereafter. 


Guardian, N. Y. has introduced a com- 
plete new line of policies, with, for most 
plans, premiums reduced, and early cash 
values increased. Settlement provisions have 
been broadened. Women buying policies 
with a minimum of $10,000 or more will 
be charged lower premiums than men. 
New policies are a $10,000 minimum 
paid-up at 90, $10,000 minimum five-year 
term automatically convertible to paid-up 
at 90, life income endowment at 70, and 
three new term riders. Other changes also 
have been made. 


Indianapolis has a paid-up at 90 with a 
minimum of $15,000. 


John Hancock has reduced premiums on 
most select ordinary policies (amounts 
$3,000 and over). Reductions will generally 
be over $1 per $1,000. Waiver of pre- 
mium rates under juvenile policies for 
select ordinary and multiple protection 
policies will be reduced, as well as pre- 
mium rates for substandard policies issued 
under special premium classifications. 


Kansas City has applied “substantial” re- 
ductions to virtually all premium rates. 


Life of Georgia has introduced a contract 
for small business firms of four to twenty- 
four employees providing major medical, 
hospitalization, surgical, life, accidental 
death and dismemberment, and disability 
income. The name of the policy is Em- 
ployee Protection Package, and it is a 
one year renewable term contract. 


Manufacturers Life has “substantially” 
lowered single premium annuity rates for 
most ages. 
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Massachusetts Mutual is continuing its 
dividend scale with three modifications. 
Dividend accumulations and _ settlement 
option funds not involving life contin- 
gencies will continue to receive 3.25% 
annually. Income dividends payable in 
connection with matured retirement in- 
come and retirement annuity policies 
issued since May 1, 1943, and life income 
settlement options payable under policies 
issued May 1, 1943, will be payable with 
each life income instalment in 1957, during 
the lifetime of the person or persons on 
whose life the income is based, whether the 
instalments are stipulated or not. Dividends 
under executive protection policies on 
female lives in force on premium-paying 
basis will be higher than dividends payable 
under comparable policies on male lives. 
Practically all premium-paying double in- 
demnity provisions issued or attached 
prior to May 21, 1956 will receive a 
dividend credit which will be added to 
the annual dividend under the basic pol- 
icy. 


Michigan Life has introduced a preau- 
thorized check plan for accident and 
health as well as life policyholders in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. A minimum 
monthly premium of $10 is required for 
eligibility in the “Econ-O-Month” plan. 


Midland Mutual has revised its dividend 
scale upward, and has a new rate book 
which includes a number of changes. 


Mutual Benefit has raised the discount 
rate for premiums paid in advance from 
214% to 3% per year. 


National of Vermont has an Annuity 
Builder contract and a yearly renewable 
term policy, for use in pension plans and 
profit-sharing plans. 


North American, [ll., has introduced three 
new plans and three term riders. One of 
the plans is a $20,000 minimum ordinary 
policy, and one of the riders is a family 
income agreement written between dura- 
tions of ten years and insured’s age 65. 


Northwestern Mutual claims to be the 
first major company operating nation-wide 
in the United States to offer policies graded 
by premium “across the board.” Through 
dividend adjustments, variations in cost 
by size were extended to all previously 
issued CSO policies. The new method of 
grading premiums went into effect Jan- 
uary 1. 


Ohio National has increased its dividend 
scale for the new year. Interest on ac- 
cumulations and nonwithdrawable settle- 
ment options has been raised to 314%. 
Withdrawable option funds will receive 
3%. 
Old American of Kansas City now has 
sliding scale rates for life policies. 


Pacific Mutual has reduced premium rates 
on waiver of premium, average reduction 
being 38%. Present owners of participat- 
ing policies will benefit through adjusted 
policy dividends. 


Progressive Life, Atlanta, Ga., has a 
$10,000 minimum select whole life. It is 
anticipated that early this year other plans 
will be available, with lower premiums. 


Prudential has a new monthly debit or- 
dinary Youth Estate Builder—$1,000 in- 
creasing to $5,000, issue ages 0-14. 


State Mutual of Massachusetts has 
announced that the total yearly income 
from all annuities (single premium and 
annual premium has been increased from 
$10,000 to $12,000. Other annuity liberali- 
zations have been made. The company 
will again pay a 12% dividend to its 
sickness and accident policyholders for 
third and later policy years. 


Union Mutual reduced rates on its pre- 
ferred risk and term coverages Jan. 1. The 
reduction on the preferred risk policies 
varies between 5.9% and 7.2%: on term 
and combination contracts 5%-8%. The 
company has increased the maximum it 
will write on a non-medical application. 
The limits are now $10,000 for ages 0-4 
and 36-40, $15,000 ages 5-30, and $12,500 
for ages 31-35. 


United Life and Accident has a new 
family policy insuring all members of a 
family under one contract. Each unit 
carries $2,400 of 20-year endowment on 
the principal insured, $1,200 of 20-year 
term on the spouse, and $600 of 20-year 
term on each insurable child. A conver- 
sion privilege permits the principal in- 
sured to convert each unit to a much 
larger amount of paid up life at the 
termination date of the policy. 


United States Life has reduced the mini- 
mum on its par preferred risk ordinary 
and ten-pay life plans from $20,000 to 
$10,000. Waiver of premium benefit for 
women on both par and non-par plans 
is now the same for females as for males. 
Conditions for the Multiple Protection 
Agreement have been liberalized. Three 
new accident and health plans have been 
introduced. They are Disaster Safeguard 
protection, specified disease and cancer 
coverage, and franchise group disability. 


Western and Southern has two new 
series of ordinary policies—Economy Series 
for amounts of $3,000 or more, and Se- 
curity Series for amounts under $3,000. 
A new premium scale has been adopted, 
the same for both series, with reduction 
in premiums particularly at the higher 
ages. Dividends will be larger on the 
Economy series. A new rate book has 
been issued. 


sales 


American United: Paid-for sales volume 
in November was a record $22 million. 
Ordinary life sales so far in 1956 are 38% 
ahead of the same period last year. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business issued 
and paid-for for the first eleven months 
totaled $253,858,412 (ordinary $150,786,636 
and group $103,071,776), an increase of 
more than $29 million over same period 
last year. Production for November to- 
taled $21,291,547 ($15,600,081 ordinary, 
$5,691,466 group). Total insurance in force 
reached a new high of $2,616,210,805 
($1,623,019,120 ordinary, $993,191,685 
group). 


Bankers National: New paid-for life in- 
surance increased 112% over the first 
eleven months of 1955. Total insurance 
in force, at the end of November, was 
$386,131,570, an increase of $69,435,058 
since the first of the year. 
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Business Men's: The total of $30,050,303 
in paid and issued life insurance during 
November was 39% above last year’s rec- 
ord of $21.5 million for the month. Life 
insurance in force now totals $1,140,110,- 


525. 


Commonwealth Life (Ky.): One billion 
dollars of life insurance in force has been 
attained. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid pro- 
duction during November amounted to 
$13,080,947, an increase of 16.5% over the 
corresponding month in 1955, bringing 
total production for the first eleven 
months to $137,375,014, representing a gain 
of 7.2% over the first eleven months of 
1955. Life insurance in force at the end 
of November increased to a new high 
of $1,483,923,638. 


Fidelity Mutual: Has passed the $1 billion 
in force mark. 


Franklin Life: New sales during a Birthday 
Campaign (Oct. 15 to Nov. 30) totaled 
$87,746,131. 


Guarantee Mutual: November, 1956 sales 
volume of life insurance exceeded sales 
volume for November, 1955 by 51.3%. 
Life insurance sales volume for the first 
eleven months exceeded the sales volume 
for the same period of 1955 by 21.7%. 


Guaranty Union: Life insurance in force 
of $100 million has been attained. 


Lincoln National: Life business submitted 
in November exceeded the previous record 
set last year by more than $3 million. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Sales of ordinary 
life in the first eleven months amounted 
to $590,759,584, a gain of 15% or $77,169,- 
131 over the corresponding period of 1955, 
while group insurance volume was $121,- 
401,556. The 1l-month total of both 
ordinary and group production was $712,- 
161,140, which compared with $678,451,394 
for same period of 1955. 


Michigan Life: In November the highest 
monthly volume of policies ever written 
was attained. 


National Life (Vt.): Paid-for business in 
November totaled $27,422,396, an increase 
of nearly 64% compared with same month 
last year. October paid-for amounted to 
$25.733,255, a 56% jump over last year. 


Nationwide Life: By December 27 the 
billion-dollar-mark in insurance in force 
was passed. The new “in force” total 


represents a net gain of more than $150 
million in the past year. 


North American Life (Ill.): An increase 
of 20% was reported in November with 
more than $7,500,000 life business pro- 
duced compared with $6,230,000 in same 
month last year. 


Reserve Life: Life insurance in force goes 
over $100 million mark. 


Union Mutual: During the 2-month sales 
campaign period of October and Novem- 
ber combined, there was an over-all gain 
of 17% in life and 33% in non-can over 
like-period campaign last year. 

United Benefit: New business of $33,612,- 
160 was produced in November. ‘Total life 
insurance in force now exceeds $1,600 
million. 
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obituaries 


Phillips: Thomas Ashley Phillips, chair- 
man of the board of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company died January 3, 
at the age of 75. Mr. Phillips began his 
life insurance career in 1905 when he 
joined the actuarial department of the 
New York Life Insurance Company follow- 
ing his graduation from Toronto Uni- 
versity. In 1909 he became secretary and 
actuary of Minnesota Mutual Life, was 
elected vice president in 1918, president 
in 1929 and chairman of the board in 1947. 
At the time of his death, Mr. Phillips 
was also a director of the American Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul, the First Trust 
Company, the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company and the Northern 
States Power Company of Minnesota. He 
was a fellow of the Society of Actuaries, 
past president of the American Institute 
of Actuaries (now the Society of Actuaries), 
associate of the Institute of Actuaries of 
Great Britain, past president and former 
member of the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention, past mem- 
ber of the board of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, past member of 
the board of the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, past member of the board of the 
Life Insurance Medical Research Fund, 
and a past member of the insurance com- 
mittee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Hubbell: 


Grover C. Hubbell, vice presi- 
dent of 


the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa and a member of its 
board of trustees, died December 9th at 
the age of 73. His father, the late Fred- 
erick M. Hubbell, was one of founders 
of the company. Mr. Hubbell was a 
trustee of the F. M. Hubbell Estate; treas- 
urer of the Hubbell Realty Company; 
treasurer of F. M. Hubbell Son & Com- 
pany, Inc.; secretary-treasurer of Hubbell, 
Inc.; director of the Hubbell Building 
Company; vice president and director of 
the Des Moines Western Railway Com- 
pany; vice president and director of Des 
Moines Terminal Company; vice president 
and director of the Angus Coal Company 
and president and director of the Valley 
Limestone and Gravel Co. Mr. Hubbell 
was given the Des Moines Tribune Com- 
munity Service award for distinguished 
public service in 1947. Despite periodic dif- 
ficulties with his health, he was active as a 
volunteer worker and official in Drake Uni- 
versity, the Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A., Iowa 
Lutheran Hospital, Community Chest, Boy 
Scouts, Red Cross, Salvation Army and 
other civic organizations. 


Foran: John A. Foran, third vice president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
in its Canadian head office in Ottawa, 
died suddenly December 27th at the age 
of 51. He was the son of the late William 
Foran, a former secretary of the Civil 
Service Commission. One of the earliest 
employees of the Metropolitan in Ottawa, 
Mr. Foran joined the company in 1924 
as a bookkeeper in the ordinary division. 
He had held a number of responsible 
positions and was general assistant in this 
department, when in 1942 he was ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the vice 
president in charge of the Canadian head 
office. In 1948 he became personnel man- 
ager and in 1951 was made an officer. 
In 1955 Mr. Foran was appointed head of 
the personal insurance department and 
made third vice president in October of 
that year. Mr. Foran had been active in 


numerous community affairs, being par- 
ticularly interested in the Y.M.C.A. He 
was active in the work of the Ottawa 
Community Chest, and was vice-chairman 
of the corporations division of its recent 
campaign. He was chairman for local 
corporations for the Carleton College cam 
paign and had been for many years inter- 
ested in the Ottawa Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association and the National Office 
Management Association. He was second 
vice president of the Life Insurance In- 
stitute of Canada. 


Allen: J. T. Allen, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Kansas City Life In- 
surance Company, died unexpectedly De- 
cember 15th at the age of 81. Mr. Allen 
suffered a stroke four years ago but had 
fully recovered and recently had been in 
excellent health. He was the first general 
agent for the company in Colorado, the 
territory of his 1911 contract including the 
states of Colorado and Wyoming. He was 
elected a member of the board of directors 
in 1939 and had served continuously since 
that time. In 1946 Mr. Allen resigned as 
general agent in favor of his son, J. T. 
Allen, Jr. and of recent years had devoted 
much of his time to his investments in 
Denver. 


White: Homer O. White, associate actuary 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, died December 15th at the age 
of 66, following a long illness. Mr. White 
began his mathematical career as a high 
school teacher in upper New York State. 
Following service as an Ensign in the 
U. S. Navy during World War I, he joined 


the Fidelity Mutual in 1920 and was 
successively appointed manager of the 
Actuarial Department, assistant actuary 


and, in 1944, associate actuary. Mr. White 
was a member of the Society of Actuaries 
and of the Actuaries Club of Philadelphia. 
He was active for many years in the Life 
Office Management Association, serving as 
a member of the board of directors from 
1936 to 1938 and again from 1945 to 1946. 


Mosgrove: W. L. Mosgrove, retired gen- 
eral agent for the Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Nebraska, died November 
27th of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident, at the age of 81. Mr. Mosgrove 
signed his first contract with Bankers Life 
in 1900 and later was named district 
agent. He was appointed general agent 
in 1930 holding that responsibility until 
1951. Upon his retirement as general agent 
Mr. Mosgrove returned to personal pro 
duction and in both 1952 and 1953 he 
qualified for The Leaders Club, the com- 
pany’s highest production club. At the 
time of his death he personally had nearly 
three and three-quarter millions of life 
insurance in force. 


Arnette: W. Julian Arnette, retired gen- 
eral agent in San Francisco for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
recently at the age of 67. Mr. Arnette first 
associated himself with the Fidelity Mutual 
in 1914 in Florida. Following military 
service in World War I, he returned to 
the company as general agent in Jackson- 
ville where he remained for seven years. 
He was general agent in Chicago for five 
years, resigning in 1923 to become agency 
vice president for the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company. In 1925 Mr. 
Arnette withdrew from that company to 
become general agent for the Fidelity 
Mutual in San Francisco where for several 
years his territory included the entire 
state of California. He retired from active 
management in 1947. 
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“| have ACCUMULATED 
more since joining 

Franklin than | EARNED 
the previous five years” 


January 2, 1957 
Gainesville, Georgia 


Here is the record of Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 
“~ Ray Lathem’s cash Franklin Life Insurance Company 

earnings, starting with Springfield, Illinois 

his first full year asa P 

Franklinite: Dear O'B: 


Ray W. LATHEM 


$ 6,162.45 It is certainly gratifying for me to review my 
8,402.46 financial picture and the great improvement that I 
9,912.06 have experienced since joining Franklin. For a 
8,083.56 number of years I had been an employee of a jewelry 
10,849.20 store with earnings averaging $75 a week. And I had 
10,939.34 no previous life insurance selling experience. Yet, 
within a year, my earnings nearly doubled. 
This was made fairly easy through the use of our 
exclusive contracts, and Franklin sales methods. 
Believing in our “Specials” as I do, I simply explain 
them to my prospects—and they buy. 
Having more than sufficient livable income from 
first year commissions, I have left my renewals— 
now in excess of $6,000—to accumulate at 3% 
compound interest. In all, I have saved, since joining 
Franklin, more than I earned in the previous five 
years! 
Whatever success I have enjoyed I attribute to 
our Special Plans, and the wonderful Franklin 
cooperation which I have constantly received. 


Cordially, 
Ray Lathem 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








The Friendly 
TFIRAANTAILIDN ILITRTE comeany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


Over Two Billion Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Best’s Life News 
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TETRACTYS 


The new Tetractys is said by the Olivetti 
Corporation of America to be the most 
advanced of all desk-type calculating ma- 
chines. Its two registers and “memory” 
enable it to perform sequences of com- 
bined operations with both operations and 
results clearly identified by appropriate 
symbols on the printed tape. Results of 
any calculation can be transferred to and 
from the registers and the “memory” or 
can be automatically retained as constant 
multipliers or constant dividends. Featured 
are: automatic short-cut negative multipli- 
cation, automatic retention of a constant 
multiplier and of a constant dividend, auto- 
matic re-entry of the total of accumulated 
products for any subsequent calculation, 
automatic accumulation of quotients, eleva- 
tion of a number to any power within the 
machine's capacity and automatic squaring. 
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office efficiency 


CLIP BINDER 


A Clip Binder which holds both pending 
and completed matter has been developed 
by the Elbe File and Binder Co., Inc. Each 
binder is covered in gray imitation leather 
and has a large label holder which allows 
for clear indexing. A matching steel cabi- 
net houses the binders plus other loose 
literature. Each compact unit is complete 
with four rubber cushioning grips and can 
be matched perfectly for expansion of the 
subject index. 





FIREPROOF DESK 


A unique fireproof desk which has a 
rimless, roll-edge tan linoleum top and is 
suitable not only for general office and 
executive use, but for small professional 
or business office and home use as well, 
has been introduced by the Shaw-Walker 
company. Combining the protection and 
security of a safe with the time and space 
saving economies of a modern desk, it is 
designed for use by cashiers, executives 
and others who work with records they 
want on hand tomorrow morning. The left 
pedestal is a two-drawer fire-file, a safe 
with drawers instead of doors. For secu- 
rity, it comes equipped with a five-pin tum- 
bler and is also available with a combina- 
tion lock. 








NEW MIMEOGRAPH 


A new mimeograph employing what is 
described as a radically different principle, 
has been developed by the Bohn Duplicator 
Corporation in both electric and hand op- 
erated models. The machine is in effect 
a printing press for stencils with the mime- 
ographs customary perforated drum and 
liquid ink discarded and two cylinders, an 
oscillating ink roller and heavy printers’ 
ink utilized instead. This is said to elim- 
inate leaking ink, clogged drums, ink pads, 
inking with a brush, blurry copies and ink- 
stained hands and clothes, and to produce 
in a simple operation sharp, clean profes- 
sional copies. Other important “printing 
press” features claimed are three minute 
color change, accurate registration, auto- 
matic cut-off counter, three-way copy ad- 
justment and automatic feed for any paper 
from tissue to cardboard in weight and 
from post card to legal size. When not in 
use, the equipment folds to a self-contained 
dustproof case that occupies no more space 
than a standard typewriter. 





TYPATAPE 


“Typatape” is a complete concept of in- 
formation processing announced recently 
by Typatape, Inc. A new “common lan- 
guage,” it is described as a simple means 
by which any business machine can auto- 
matically record its transactions in a form 
which another business machine can auto- 
matically “read.” This mechanical attach- 
ment makes it possible for adding, account- 
ing and billing machines, etc. to generate 
a special coded tape as they operate, 
which tape is then automatically converted 
into punched cards or fed directly into a 
modern computer. Numbers are recorded 
in coded form on paper tape 1/1000 of an 
inch thick and one quarter of an inch wide 
on which can be stored more than 32,000 
decimal digits of information per cubic 
inch of space. Because the Typatape re- 
corder can be added to existing business 
machines, it makes possible “retroactive 
automation.” The recorder is completely 
mechanical and does not require any elec- 
tricity for its operation. 
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Emblems and highway displays of “SCOTCHLITE" 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


complete your advertising coverage of any territory 
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IN SERVICE WITH PEOPLE 





New low-cost idea gives local agents 


24-hour a day selling support 


Bumper emblems and highway signs team up 
today to give your national sales message low- 
cost support at the important local level. And 
when you make your emblems and signs of 
vivid “‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, you 
lower the cost per thousand impressions and 
build even more impact at the same time! 
Take emblems for example. Those of 
“Scotchlite’’ Sheeting stand out by day... 
and at night, they reflect your name in brilliant 
color in every headlight beam. They make 
your Customers’ cars roving salesmen through- 
out America—and the local territory—for your 
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| oo or The term “Scotchlite” is a registered trademark 
| f, N of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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General Export: ‘ark Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ont. 
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company and your local agent. 

Signs of ‘“‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting sell both day 
and night, too. These durable displays give 
maximum coverage at Minimum cost in any 
territory. They reach your prospects right in 
their cars even at night, when motorists are 
most conscious of danger and the need for 
protection. And they give solid selling support 
to your local agent. 

Why not get the facts on this low-cost 
double-barrelled selling method now? To find 
out how this new idea helps build sales at that 
vital local level, send the coupon today! 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. NI-27, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Send important information on the use of "Scotchlite” Sheeting 
to increase my highway advertising audience. 


Name. 








Company 


Address 














the 


fine art 
of filing 
and finding... 


COMPLETELY EXPRESSED BY REMINGTON RAND 


In virtually every phase of the filing, finding and 
handling of insurance records, Remington Rand 
has just the right systems and equipment. For 
instance, with REMINGTON RAND® Open Shelf 
Filing, capacity for dailies, correspondence and 
other active policyholders’ records increases by 
as much as 100% — and filing and finding time 
are speeded up as much as 57%, releasing val- 
uable personnel for other important duties. 

Shelf Filing is even more efficient when used 
with the REMINGTON RANp Terminal Digit or 
Middle Digit systems — the simple and com- 
pletely accurate method of numeric filing based 
on reading numbers in pairs. 

And imagine the savings in space and money 
when Remington Rand exclusive KomPAkr files 
are used. Same height, width and depth as con- 
ventional files but you get one extra drawer. 














To further solve the tremendous problem of 
what to do with your fast growing hoard of in- 
active records we recommend that champion of 
all space savers, a FILM-A-RECORD microfilm 
machine. Any of the REMINGTON RANp compact 
microfilm units can convert a stack of records 
three feet high, accurately and permanently, to 
a roll of microfilm small enough to hold in the 
palm of your hand. Most important, your micro- 
filmed records can be instantly referred to when 
needed on any one of the many FILM-A-RECORD 
readers available. 

Why not put your filing problems into the 
hands of a Remington Rand specialist? Call him 
today or write for FREE illustrated folders, 
“Increase Filing Capacity —CH1083 .. . “Go 
Kompakt” — CH1088, “Microfilm Perfection” 
F443. No obligation, of course. 


Memingtor. Fland. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Write to Room 1255, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Recruiting, Rating, and Paying Management 


ERFORMANCE EVALUATION Or, aS 
Wan commonly called, merit 
rating, is far from being generally 
accepted as a management practice. 
Those who argue against personnel 
the method as the basis for their 
unwillingness to accept it as a valid 
device. They forget one important 
point—rating is being done every 
day and the question is one of either 
rating by unrestricted play of opinion 
or by a planned and uniform pro- 
cedure. Criticizing employee rating 
and refusing to use the device be- 
cause of human weaknesses is like 
doing away with all courts of law 
and justice because some phases are 
imperfect—it’s a matter of alterna- 
tives in choice. So much for the case 
for merit rating. It will be more 
important and interesting to discuss 
the means of rating. 

There is no rating plan which can 
be applied to the entire organization. 
The requirements will vary by major 
classes of employment. Ordinarily 
we accept four major groups: 


1. Management 
2. Sales personnel 
3. Clerical personnel 


4. Operating or plant personnel 

Manufacturing industries are in- 
terested in the fourth group, but 
the professional and commercial 
types of business have interest in the 
first three groups only. To illustrate 
how these three groups will vary in 
the requirements for personal per- 
formance, we have prepared the fol- 
lowing condensed schedule: 


For February, 1957 


PART Il 


The performance factor and group to 
which it is applicable— 

1. Day to day adherence to work 
schedule, including punctuality and 
attendance. 

Management—No. 

Sales—No. 

Clerical—Yes. 

Remarks: 

In this factor we are referring to 
the daily application to details, the 
adherence to a specific time schedule, 
and conformity to a defined policy 
of hours of work. Clerical produc- 
tivity is related to the hours of work 
whereas management and sales re- 
sponsibilities are executed in a more 
flexible time pattern. We do not 
mean that management and sales can 
be ignored or taken lightly, but we 
do mean that it is impossible to pin 
these responsibilities to a definite 
hour or minute. 

2. Knowledge of work—technical 
knowledge as gained by experience 
and practice. 

Management—Yes. 

Sales—Yes. 

Clerical—Yes. 

Remarks: 

Here again it is essential to have 
some clarification of meaning—in 
sales and clerical work knowledge 
is directly related to execution with 
the results being measured in quan- 
tities sold or items produced. In 
management, knowledge of the work 
is essential to the direction of others ; 
ability to explain, but not necessarily 
to personally execute. The comp- 
troller is not appraised on his abil- 
ity to write up and post vouchers, 
but on his knowledge of technical 
accounting. 


3. Ability to plan work, anticipate 
problems and solve them. 
Management— Yes. 

Sales—To a degree. 

Clerical—No. 

Remarks: 

Management must possess organ- 
izing and planning ability, always 
working ahead of work requirements 
and anticipating problems before 
they become critical. Salesmen must, 
to a degree, plan their work, but 
they are principally working under 
direct supervision, Clerical workers 
have little to do with the planning 
phase—they follow orders, proce- 
dures and management direction. 


4. Ability to work effectively with 
others, inspire others to action and 
set the example of conduct. 
Management—Yes. 

Sales—No. 

Clerical—No. 

Remarks: 

Working with others means work- 
ing through others and not with 
others in a vocational sense. Such 
contacts as occur in job execution 
may influence the job specifications, 
but are not primarily considered in 
the rating program. Management, 
however, measures much of its ef- 
fectiveness by its ability to work 
with (through) and favorably im- 
press others so that they (the em- 
ployees) will efficiently do their task 
assignments. Temperament is the 
most important single factor which 
will influence the success of manage- 
ment. 


5. Ability to teach. 
Management—Yes. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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BOILING WATER \ 





RESISTALL 
INDEX 
BRISTOL 


Each Resists All SPONGING 


RESISTALL.. . ‘the 


most resistant rag record 
papers ever made” 








Any paper which withstands boiling in 
oil has to be good. RESISTALL papers do. 
They are boiled every day in processing 
operations of some of the country’s 
largest companies. 

And so it is not surprising that these 
unique papers resist such comparatively 
mild hazards as: 


WATER 

PERSPIRATION 

OIL and GREASE 

ACIDS and ALKALIS 
EXTREME TEMPERATURES 


Much of the extraordinary resistance 
of RESISTALL papers is due to the fact 
that the resistance is built right into 
them. It is not an aftertreatment. It is 
as much a part of the interior of the 
papers as the fibers themselves. 

RESISTALL papers are unequalled for 
innumerable, highly-diversified uses: rec- 
ords, documents and tags which must 
be used out-of-doors or under wet or 
greasy conditions, with chemicals in fac- 
tories and laboratories, with articles which 
must withstand freezing or boiling, 
whether in water or oil. These papers, in 
addition, are permanent, unconditionally 
guaranteed as to longevity and utmost 
durability. 

Like a// L. L. BROWN record papers, 
RESISTALL LINEN LEDGER and RESISTALL 
INDEX BRISTOL add only negligibly, #f at 
all, to total accounting costs. L. L. BROWN 
PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Mass. 


L.L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 


PAPERS 








“SO MUCH extra value +t 
wt FOR SO LITTLE extra cost’ $ 
Since 1849 














Paying Management—Continued 


Sales—No. 
Clerical—No. 
Remarks: 

Quite often the teacher has the 
ability to clearly explain, but may 
lack the ability to actually perform, 
whereas the high producer in sales 
and clerical output may be entirely 
lacking in the vocal and literary tal- 
ents through which teaching is. done. 
The worker may lack the patience 
required in teaching. To manage- 
ment falls the duty of developing the 
organization by the impartation of 
information. 

6. The fortitude to accept responsi- 
bilities, risks and obligations. 
Management—Yes. 

Sales—No. 

Clerical—No. 





Remarks: 

The salesman and clerical worker 
may wish to work under orders, 
execute as directed and be appraised 
by tangible results. Management, 
on the other hand, willingly or un- 
willingly, must be held accountable 
for failures. To them falls the risk 
of decision and the end-results of 
circumstances which may be beyond 
their control. Remember this state- 
ment because the risk requires re- 
wards which are not computed in 
routine jobs. 

So we have the general manage- 
ment requirements which fall into 
the categories of human relations, 
teaching and work planning and con- 
trol. Our next question inevitably 
must deal with the criteria by which 
we measure success or failure as 
managers. 


Standards of Measurement 


Here is our most difficult problem. 
If we were dealing with attendance, 
we could refer to the record and 
count the times of tardiness and 
absenteeism—in that case our prob- 
lem would be one of defining a yard- 
stick of acceptable measure and ap- 
plying it to all in a uniform way so 
that the employee who was absent 
five times in a month in Department 
A would be rated the same as the em- 
ployee in Department B with an 
equal number of absences. 

If we were dealing with the phys- 
ical count of units produced, we 


would have an objective measure 
and standard evaluation. But we 
are not dealing with day-to-day 
measures, the sum of which spells 
“merit” or “failure.” We are dealing 
with qualities and _ characteristics 
which in the long run evidence them- 
selves in profits or losses. Why not 
use “profit” as a single criterion and 
thereby simplify the whole rating 
scheme ? 

Profits are often earned despite 
management’s shortcomings and 
losses may be sustained notwith- 
standing management’s capabilities. 
Profits may be earned at the sacrifice 
of the human relations aspects of 
management—a company can _ be 
“milked” for a while before the em- 
ployment reputation catches up with 
the employment practices. The at- 
mosphere under which we work has 
a great influence on our efficiency. 
Yes, we need more than mere profit 
as a measure of management ability. 
If we take each factor as it applies 
to management, we can list the 
means of measuring that factor: 
Knowledge of work, etc. (Number 
2 in the schedule) 

Knowledge of the work is evidenced 
by the skill of the workers. Total 
sales will reflect the ability of sales 
management. Growth of sales also 
is a measure. Clerical production, 
meeting time schedules, development 
of the organization, cost of doing 
business, are also means of measur- 
ing skill. Recognition within the 
industry is another way of measur- 
ing technical knowledge. 

Ability to plan work. (Number 3 
in the schedule) 

Absence of bottle necks, number of 
clerical errors, smooth functioning 
of departments, extent of delegation 
of routine functions and modernness 
of procedures are all criteria of plan- 
ning ability of management. 


Ability to work through others. 
(Number 4 in the schedule) 
Labor turnover, esprit de corps, ex- 
tent of delegation are measures of 
management’s ability to work with 
and through employees. If the shop 
stops when the boss is away, it is 
a pretty clear case that management 
isn’t working through others. 
Ability to teach. (Number 5 in 
schedule) 
Extent of internal promotion and in- 
ternal development will measure the 
(Continued on page 72) 
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CARILLON by 
SCHULMERICH 


e forecasts the weather 
e sounds the hour 
e plays seasonal bell music 


. . . ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
‘‘Weather Bell’’ Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 

The “‘Weather Bell’ is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
NN2Q7 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 





Paying Management—from 70 


teaching ability. If outsiders are 
hired for all higher level jobs, bar- 
ring exceptions, management is not 
teaching and employees are not 
learning the other fellow’s job. 
Willingness to accept responsibili- 
ties, etc. (Number 6 in the sched- 
ule) 

A weak management is always evi- 
denced by a weak company. A 
strong management conversely is 
evidenced by fair and definite poli- 
cies and the strict enforcement of 
those policies. 

Management consultants are quick 
to recognize weaknesses in manage- 
ment. Surprising as it may be, 
weaknesses reflect themselves in the 
organization. We have statistical 
guides that help us measure the em- 
ployment atmosphere. High labor 
turnover is a symptom of poor man- 
agement, notwithstanding the fact 
that during periods of high employ- 
ment demand, labor turnover in- 
creases. The ability to easily change 
positions in itself is a reflection of 
dissatisfaction in employment con- 
ditions. 

The extent of promotion, i.e., up- 
grading the employees to better 
positions as those positions open up, 
either through uncontrollable labor 
turnover or by business expansion, 
reflects management’s ability. 

The ability to meet unpredictable 
situations reflects upon management 
either favorably or unfavorably to 
the extent that the crisis can be 
handled. Some companies = run 
smoothly as long as everything is 
normal but the organization pulls 
apart at the seams when a crisis 
occurs. There is a type of manage- 
ment that operates by crisis. In other 
words, no effort has been made to 
teach the employees the details of 
several different jobs, so that when 
one or more employees are absent, 
the work comes to a standstill. 


Time For a Change 


If management becomes so im- 
mersed in daily details that they 
can not spend time in (1) work 
planning, (2) contacting the trade, 
(3) handling human relations prob- 
lems, and (4) keeping abreast of 
current developments, it is time for 
a change. 


Frustration and physical disabil- 
ities can be induced in animals by 
putting them on a treadmill that runs 
endlessly and gets nowhere. Physi- 
cal exhaustion can be accomplished 
by shadow boxing. 

Rating management is not the 
difficult job that it may appear. We 
cannot rate by obvious means, but 
must look deep into the organization. 


Must Be Consistent 


If we look for ways and means 
to appraise management, we should 
also be willing to reward what we 
find. Clerical rates have increased 
faster (percentage) than manage- 
ment rates. The clerical rate struc- 
ture, though considerably higher 
than a decade or so ago, is still 
relatively simple. The common basis 
is still the “time rate” unincumbered 
by stock options, expense allowances, 
deferred compensation formula, etc. 
About the only thing that has 
changed has been our attitude to- 
ward efficiency, and this has been 
evidenced by our willingness to ac- 
cept mediocrity and pay higher 
wages to get it. It is a heartening 
thing for us to see the firming of 
management’s backbone—more and 
more companies are enforcing the 
hours of work, are policing the 
coffee-break, are establishing stand- 
ards of attendance. We believe this 
is due to the greater number of 
younger men and women moving 
into management positions, bringing 
with them a more realistic viewpoint 
toward “reward and result.” 

Management pay scales today are 
complicated and in many cases in- 
adequate (in some cases unrealistic ). 
We can “thank” the high Federal 
income tax rates for our confusion 
in respect to management pay. If 
the management pay scale doesn’t 
recognize the effects of taxation 
there is something wrong someplace. 

Management’s inability to improve 
its “take-home pay” position is put- 
ting the squeeze on them—caught on 
one side by the increased (and in- 
creasing—at least, it was when this 
article was written) cost of living 
and by the high tax rates (Federal, 
state and local) which whittle down 
the “residue” available for balanced 
living, has posed quite a problem. 
We will tackle that problem in the 
March article, Part ITT. 
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Why raise an uproar 
over faster, better-looking typing ? 


NOTHING matches the quzet efficiency of the new Electric Typewriter is as easy on your ears as it 


Royal Electric. is light and easy to the touch. 

It helps typists to do more work, better-looking Mighty attractive, too. It comes in 5 handsome 
work, faster...because it’s 13 times easier to operate two-tone ““Royal-tone”’ colors to brighten up your 
than non-electric typewriters. office and lift your typists’ morale. 

And it doesn’t raise an uproar over the extra Plan now to step up your typing production 


work it turns out. Royal has lowered the “boom” this guiet way. Call in your Royal Representa- 
on electric typewriter noise. The new Royal tive today for a free demonstration. 


R 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters — @ 
Royal Typewriter Co., Division of Royal McBee Corp. electric standard portable 


Roytype® business supplies 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 


Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





centless accounting 


R. J. ADAMS 
Accountant 
Crown Life Insurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


ENTLESS ACCOUNTING OR PENNY 
peering as it is sometimes 
known, has now become a widely 
accepted practice for medium and 
large size corporations. In the life 
insurance industry during the past 
few years, the trend has been to 
present annual reports and govern- 
ment statements on a whole dollar 
basis. It is now generally recognized 
that pennies have little or no sig- 
nificance when large figures are in- 
volved. 

Centless accounting may be de- 
scribed as a common sense approach 
to bookkeeping. We sometimes for- 
get that the use of exact figures in 
the accounts is purely a recording 
device—in actual fact many of the 
so-called exact figures are only rep- 
resentations of judgment and esti- 
mate. This is particularly true of 
non-ledger asset and _ non-ledger 
liability items. The application of 
penny elimination procedures should 
not, however, be indiscriminately 
applied to all accounting transactions 
and records. It is not a desirable 
procedure for records reflecting ex- 
ternal transactions, i.e., customers’ 
accounts. Some examples of exter- 
nal transactions in a life insurance 
company which should not be subject 
to penny elimination are: 





a. Accounts receivable—premiums, 
investment income 

b. Accounts payable—policy 
ments, operating expenses 

c. Policy loans 

d. Mortgage loans 

e. Cash and bank balances, etc. 
Penny elimination can, however, 


pay- 
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be used very satisfactorily for in- 
ternal records. 

Our approach to centless account- 
ing has been, first to post to the 
exact cent by means of punched 
cards all original accounting entries 
to a branch distribution ledger. 
Summary cards are punched from 
this posting for each branch distribu- 
tion total within each general ledger 
account classification. These sum- 
mary cards are incorporated into the 
next posting run of the branch dis- 
tribution ledger to maintain the sum- 
mary totals on a cumulative basis. 
At month-end the year-to-date 
branch summary cards are passed 
through the IBM 604 Electronic 
Calculator to round-off the branch 
totals to the nearest dollar. The 
arithmetical process is to add fifty 
cents to each branch total and then 
punch the resulting dollar amounts 
in a different field on the same card. 
The pennies are eliminated by sup- 
pressing the punching mechanism of 
the Calculator for the cent columns. 
By this procedure, amounts of fifty 
cents or more are rounded-off to 
the next highest dollar while items 
of forty-nine cents or less are 
rounded-off to the lower whole dol- 
lar amount. 

The rounded-off totals on the 
branch summary cards are then 
listed by General Ledger account, 
and further summary cards mechan- 
ically produced containing year-to- 
year accumulative balances for each 
ledger account. These account sum- 
mary cards when listed form the 
monthly trial balance. 

The difference arising from this 
rounding-off procedure is posted to 
a penny elimination account in the 
general ledger. The average balance 
in the penny elimination account has 


been less than sixty dollars in 
one year and this difference has 
arisen on gross account totals ex- 
ceeding $250,000,000. A more accu- 
rate method of handling items which 
end exactly in fifty cents is to round- 
off such amounts to the nearest dol- 
lar (or odd dollar) so that a more 
equitable distribution is made _ be- 
tween the next high dollar and lower 
dollar amounts. This refinement can 
be accomplished mechanically on the 
Electronic Calculator by modifying 
the control panel. 

We decided to round-off the cents 
at a point where branch totals were 
summarized for each general ledger 
account in order to simplify the prep- 
aration of statistical statements by 
branch, state, etc., for management 
or for government authorities. 

Work papers prepared at the end 
of the year for non-ledger asset and 
non-ledger liability items are also 
rounded-off to the nearest dollar for 
each branch total. These rounded- 
off figures are then incorporated with 
the trial balance totals by means of 
on accountant’s work paper to pro- 
duce the balance sheet and revenue 
account. 

A further step in our penny elim- 
ination program has been to round- 
off to the nearest dollar the book 
values and the amortized values of 
each individual bond and _ stock 
holding. This allows us to prepare 
government state schedules of secu- 
rities in dollar figures only and elim- 
inates the problem of reconciling to 
the previously rounded-off figures 


any 


‘ appearing in the general ledger. 


However, we do not feel it desirable 
to round-off individual mortgage 
loan balances because these are ac- 
counts affecting the general public. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P261—How to Be A Postal Queen 


This useful little booklet contains sugges- 
tions on how to assure that letters and pack- 
ages are handled and delivered faster, get 
mail opened and acted on quickly, wrapping 
and marking hints for air parcel post pack- 
ages and seven helpful ways in which to use 
air postal services. In addition, it shows ways 
of taking advantage of special post office 
services, establishing a mailing policy and 
includes typical rates for air parcel post, 
both domestic and international. 


P262—Management Bookshelf 


A complete catalogue of all the “books 
and films that shape management perform- 
ance, principles and practice" available from 
the American Manufacturers Association, 
this booklet contains a short summary and 
list of contents for all major publications 
and the series publications—financial, gen- 
eral, international, insurance, manufacturing, 
marketing, office management, packaging 
and personnel. Also included are listings of 
periodicals and reprints. 


P263—Terminal Digit Filing 


Prepared to assist in the understanding of 
terminal digit filing as it is related to the 
open shelf file, this brochure outlines seven 
steps which should enable one to proceed 
with the installation of such a combination. 
The method followed is to first ascertain 
how many units the main file room will hold, 
then plan the best use of the shelves and 
their sections and subdivisions; use the sys- 
tem of dividing numbers on record folders, 
volumizing exceptionally large records; de- 
velop the file from scratch or convert an 
existing straight to terminal digit; and fi- 
nally, manage an orderly growth. Profusely 
illustrated, this booklet points out many pos- 
sible filing arrangements and improvemen's. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Centless Accounting—Continued 


The basic advantages accruing 
from our penny elimination proce- 
dures are: 


1. Improved appearance and read- 
ability of statements. 


2. Figures are easier to interpret. 


3. Saving of space, time and money 
in the preparation of statements 
and supporting schedules. 


4. Adding and other business ma- 
chines with lower capacity may 
be used on work that could not 
be done on these machines if the 
cent columns were included. 

Reprinted by permission from ‘The Inter- 


preter,”’ published by the Insurance Accounting 
and Statistical Association. 





NEW SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL 


A NEW SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINE, “The 
IBM Journal of Research and 
Development,” which will be pub- 
lished quarterly, was begun Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, by the International 
3usiness Machines Corporation. 


AUTOMATIC PROCESSING 
FILM 


A SOUND AND COLOR FILM showing 
how office machines and equipment 
produced by fourteen leading com- 
panies may be integrated into an 
automatic data transcribing system 
has just been completed by the 
National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Willow Grove, Pa. The film 
entitled “Integrated Data Process- 
ing’’ shows and tells how “memory 
storing’ media such as tapes or 
cards can greatly reduce duplica- 
tion of time-consuming and costly 
manual operations subject to human 
error. The 16mm. film has a run- 
ning time of thirty-five minutes. 

Equipment making up the sys- 
tems portrayed in the film was pro- 
vided by the following companies: 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
Bell Telephone, Burroughs, Com- 
mercial Controls, Friden, IBM, 
Monroe, National Cash Register, 
Remington Rand, Standard Register, 
Underwood, Victor Adding Ma- 
chine, Western Union and Wheeldex 
and Simpla Prods. 
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@ aid beginning agents in building clientele 
@ help busy, established agents maintain clientele 


YOUR CLIENT'S or PROSPECT’S name on the front of the 
blotter with the current calendar. YOUR AD on the back. 
A new design each month. You may start with 100 names, 
add and delete names monthly, stop the service at any 


BECAUSE every man likes to see his name in print his 
Deskfinder blotter stays on his desk. Your name and phone 
number are at his fingertips all month. 


EACH DESKFINDER BLOTTER offers a monthly goodwill 


gesture that costs less than a phone call. 


Write us for samples and details. 


THE DESKFINDER CO. 








COSTA MESA 1, CALIF. 
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design in 
office furniture 
is being done 
with wood 


Businessmen who want their 9 to 5 surroundings 
as livable as their homes welcome today’s 


designs in warm, quiet wood. And executives 








who are aware of employee reactions are 

using wood’s ingrained individuality to promote 
efficiency, morale and public relations 

in the general office. Whether replacing old desks 


and chairs, or equipping new space, let your 


SOOM AIOL ebinial ite shinies Lhe ade tags 


office furniture dealer demonstrate why it’s 


“better business to do it with friendly wood.” 


BG 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


OOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 


Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. ¢ Boling Chair Company, 
Siler City, N. C. « Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. « Hoosier 
Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. « Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, 
Ind. ¢ Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. ¢ Indiana Desk 
Company, Jasper, Ind. »¢ Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. 
Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. ¢ Jasper Office Furniture 
Company, Jasper, Ind. « Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. 
The Leopold Company, Burlington, Iowa. « The B. L. Marble Chair 
Company, Bedford, Ohio» Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N.C. 
Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. * The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio * Thomas Furniture Company, High 
Point, N. C. * Associate Members: Art Woodwork, Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec « Biltrite Furniture Manufacturing Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn. Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co. Ltd.), 
Preston, Ontario * Standard Desk Mfgrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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Is this where 
they file your letters? 


Why not give your form letters that 
“Hand Typed” look that gets them read! 


Now you can give form letters all the interest and 
appeal of a personally dictated letter—for as little 
as a penny a page! j 

Robotyper works something like a player piano 
...1960 style. Automatically types from 150 to 
250 letters a day with an electric typewriter. 


Want to personalize them? Robotyper stops at 
any selected point. Lets you type in dates, names 
or figures. If one Robotyper isn’t enough, you can 
hook up two, three, or even four together. One 
typist can easily operate them all. 





Robotyper can also be used to compose and type 
routine business letters. Simply make up a list of 
standard paragraphs covering most usual situa- 
tions. Check off the proper paragraphs for any 
given letter. Robotyper does the rest. 


And it’s all so easy! Any typist who can push a 
button can operate a Robotyper. It takes only 
minutes a day from her regular work. 


If you send out form letters, reports, or bulletins, 
-get the money-saving story on Robotypers. Write 
today to the nearest Royal Typewriter Company 
branch for a free descriptive folder. 





ROBOTYPER multiplies an electric typewriter’s 
output 4 to 16 times. 


® 
q ¥ AL ROBOTYPERS 


Electrics + Standards + Portables + Roytype® Business Supplies 





“Robotypers”’ are manufactured by Robotyper Corporation, a subsidiary of Royal McBee Corp. 
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Quick, easy access of the filed records speeds up posting operations 
on the convenient posting shelf of the Conve-Filer. The operator 
never needs to leave chair for either reference or posting operations. 


G. T. BEALL, Secretary 


Fidelity Mutual Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


N INSURANCE COMPANY OPERA- 
| ela records pertaining to pol- 
icies present an ever-growing 
problem. As business expands and 
increases, housing of records re- 
quires more space, presenting prob- 
lems not only in space requirements, 
but in personnel cost as well. 


Fidelity Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, organized in 1921, now oper- 
ates in eleven mid-Western states 
through between seven hundred and 
fifty and eight hundred agencies. 
Originally dealing in fire coverage 
only, Fidelity Mutual is now a 
multi-line company writing auto- 
mobile, casualty and all lines of fire 
insurance. 


Improvements Imperative 


Three years ago our situation 
with regard to our important and 
active coverage and loss card file 
reached the point where it became 
evident that drastic improvements 
were imperative. 


When originally set up, this file 
was on 4 x 6 cards housed in pull- 
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Card 
Filing 


Installation 





Two operators have easy access to all records in the Coverage and Loss File since 


this was transferred to Conve-Filer 
within arm's reach or either of the 


drawer cabinets. With the steady 
growth of the company, space and 
personnel problems became pressing. 
Because of the physical deficiency 
of the file, clerical fatigue was a fac- 
tor, and confusion around the filing 
area scarcely less disturbing. 


After studying numerous types of 
filing equipment, we decided on 
Remington Rand Conve-Filers. In 
addition to the need for greater fil- 
ing, our space situation required that 
we compress the file. A study re- 


units. Mechanized trays bring record 
units under one operator's supervision. 


vealed that it would be possible to 
get all the needed information on 
3 x 5 cards, thus substantially re- 
ducing the space needed to house 
these records, 


However, transcribing records 
from 100,000 cards posed a problem 
all its own. The cost in terms of our 
own time would have been consid- 
erable—perhaps prohibitive—and we 
couldn’t afford such wholesale dis- 
ruption of active records. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Card Filing—Continued 


We availed ourselves of a proce- 
dure available through Remington 
Rand’s Business Services Depart- 
ment, under which our 4 x 6 cards 
could be photocopied by the Dexi- 
graph process, and reduced to the 
required 3 x 5 One compli- 
cation in this procedure was the fact 
that both sides of the cards were 
utilized; a record of policies is on 
the front, and loss entry records on 


size. 


the back. This was overcome by 
Dexigraphing both sides of the cards, 
then laminating the two reproduc- 
tions. 

Cards were forwarded to the 
Business Services Department’s own 
office in batches. Each batch was 
invariably back in our hands within 
seven days, so that there was no 
need for delaying entry work for 
more than a week in any case. 

Originally we installed three 
Conve-Filer units, then later added 





TIFFANY 


OFFICE MACHINE 


STANDS 


First choice of office workers 
and management everywhere 


... ‘Love that Tiffany Stand!” 


Office workers love ‘em because their work- 
day is much easier with a Tiffany Stand. 
Nerve - racking machine noises disperse 
through the open top; shake-proof con- 
struction prevents tiresome vibrations; no 
scratches or ruined hose from these smooth 
edges. 


~ 


Management loves 'em because office workers are 
happier, more efficient. Superior, all-steel construction 
lasts a lifetime of continuous use... costs less per-year- 


of-service than any other stand. 


MODEL 5000 (shown at right) — popular for general 
use. Retractable casters, large drop leaf, adjustable 4-cup 
open top, compact. With 2 drop leaves—Model 5002. 


MODEL 8002 (shown above) —square tubular leg con- 


struction; larger and extra-heavy for electric typewriters 


and bookkeeping machines; absolutely vibration-free. 


(With | drop leaf—Model 8000.) 


At better dealers everywhere...for further information, write Dept. BL 


5000 


8000 and 5000 
Series also avoail- 
able 352” high for 
stand-up use. 


7350 FORSYTH 


& TIFFANY STAND CO. sour. 


a fourth to take care of subsequent 
growth and provide capacity for 
still further expansion. The 100,- 
000 cards comprising the coverage 
and loss file have since increased to 
over 180,000. Through installation 
of the four units now in use, we 
have been able to increase card fil- 
ing capacity 50%, while at the same 
time reducing floor space require- 
ments 35%. Our Conve-Filers are 
positioned so the four units can be 
comfortably covered by two girls, 
each of whom is responsible for 
handling two units. 


Among other things, the new 
system gives us a better focus of 
responsibility. Anyone had access 
to the old files. Confusion was fre- 
quently occasioned by having as 
many as six people in the filing area 
trying to refer to cards all at one 
time. Now all necessary reference 
work is performed exclusively by the 
operators, quickly and efficiently. 

Readier accessibility of any given 
card is another advantage. Thou- 
sands of cards are always at the 
operators’ finger tips in the electri- 
cally-powered Conve-Files. She 
finds a wanted record simply by 
pressing a foot pedal, which acti- 
vates the rotating belt to which the 
card trays are attached. 


The trays are delivered in work- 
ing position, with no annoying 
shadows. The cards are all at eye- 
level. Eye strain, a factor contribut- 
ing greatly to general fatigue, is 
substantially reduced. Sitting in a 
natural position, the operator is 
relaxed all day. This results in 
greater accuracy, and enhanced 
employee efficiency. 

Within the Conve-Files, the cards 
are filed under a 7000-division Varia- 
dex system, which uses color to 
increase speed of finding and to 
provide greater accuracy in filing. 
This is a highly refined application 
of direct alphabetic filing which per- 
mits our coverage and loss file to 
grow in capacity without wasting the 
file guides. Through its use, we are 
assured the file will always keep in 
step with the growth of our business. 

We have eliminated a space and 
work problem of long standing. At 
the same time, we acquired a means 
of injecting far greater efficiency 
into the everyday operation of our 
coverage and loss file. 
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DOES MORE This new Verifax Copier does jobs 
beyond the scope of ordinary office copiers. Makes 5 
copies of nearly anything in 1 minute for just 2%¢ each. 
Copies can also be made on both sides of standard 
copy paper . . . on pre-printed office forms 
...on cards... and on translucent paper for 
use as “masters” in whiteprint machines. 
You can even make an offset 
plate in 1 minute for 
less than 20¢, with 
low-cost adapter. , 


Kodak’s new 
Verifax 
Sint Copier 
only 148 


COSTS LE 
MISSES NOTHING See —e Here—at half the price youd 
Nothing is ever left out on :, its cost ever, ; a copier that quickly ms 
Oo : Copies—both In man” » ves 
your apenas ™ mh co a 2 mail with office. You'll 
and pencil writing | typing. You Vithout dictation 
= ish spirit ' T secretary can d ; and 
and those purplis P typing job in 20 minutes Y, 0 an “all d 
duplicator oe" bout deterioration, munications with ¢ inten 
N worries @ ustomers 
reproduce peor il] last fully salesmen —fol] : 
either _Verifax copies “ : 


Ow the 10] 
> n t ye Ss ort cu ° . : 
pewritten records youre using ts Verifax copying 
¥ > ad, , 
they re as easy to re d of Offices, 


has brought to thousands 
“ook” and “feel” © 
have the loo 
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s. Prices quoted subject to change 
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Can speed com- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Get all the facts Business Photo Methods Division 
on the Signet 343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Send for free folder which Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax Signet folder, 
describes this remarkable plus your booklet on Verifax short cuts. No obligation. 


$148 copier in detail and i cscs 
gives facts on complete line 
of Verifax Copiers. Or get in 
touch with your nearest Position 
Verifax dealer, listed in the 
“yellow pages” under “Photo- 
copy Equipment.” eT ae ee 
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Rock-A-Tilt suspension insures 
easy operation, safe balance, co 
maximum accessibility. 


Compartment when closed pro 
tects contents from damage or 
loss, eliminates dirt. 







High Style Hardware in brushed chrome 


combines spring latch, pull and label holder 











Exclusive guide —one size } 
serves both letter and legal : 
file. Filing system may be read 

from either end, uses standard 
individual folder. 


All compartments simultane 
ously available for finding and 


filing. 


' 
Saves floor space —Open com- 

; 1 | 

partment projects less than \4 j 

the distance of a standard file 

drawer. 




































7 a” 
6%, SI 


*Letter size 


X-ray look at the Pro- Vile 


an easier way to file 


by (@. 


Now available for both the private and 
general offices—the new {/-x0-\ file — 


a completely different approach to the 
housing of business records. 

The “rocking shelf” action of the 
compartment requires minimum effort 
and provides maximum accessibility. 


Completely engineered for operating 
efficiency and designed for modern 
office decor the ro-File is 
available in Neutra-Tone Gray, Drift- 
wood Tan, and Surf Green. 

Let your local representative 
demonstrate the new look in filing. 























Letter size available in 2, 3 and 4 compartments 
—legal size in 2 and 3 compartments— Minimum 
compartment projection keeps center of gravity 
inside cabinet— makes stacking safe and efficient 
for maximum utilization of floor space. 


YAWMAN 4D FRBE MFG.(O. 1064 say street + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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Duplicating Methods 


LYNE S. METCALFE 


HE NEED FOR DUPLICATED pa- 

perwork has increased by leaps 
and bounds, and perhaps in no line 
of business is this more evident than 
in insurance office administration, 
insurance selling and _ insurance 
servicing. 


Selection Problem 


Each insurance policy sold usually 
involves the duplication of a dozen 
or more records. The long arm of 
sales and field operations call for 
hundreds of documents and paper 
communications. This development 
alone could perplex the person re- 
sponsible for handling this paper- 
work but in addition there is now 
the very important question of how 
to duplicate these communications. 
The rapid improvement and devolop- 
ment of duplicating processes creates 
a selection problem that can confuse 
the large user as well as the small. 
Because there are numerous proc- 
esses on the market, the user or pro- 
spective user, finding merits in each, 
sometimes wonders which will best 
meet his needs. 

In the case of insurance and other 
lines of business that use a large 
volume of paper communications and 
records, it may be said that each 
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basic duplicating process has its ad- 
vantages and its purposes. It would 
seem to be a good time to clear this 
up, and to this end, the writer has 
worked with national authorities 
who have been pioneering this field 
over many years. 

These national authorities to 
whom I have talked, emphasize that 
the wisest course of action is to start 
out by analyzing duplicating require- 
ments. After the business man has 
a clear picture of his own duplicating 
work, he can study the processes and 
see how each could meet his specific 
needs. 


Five Factors 


Basically, duplicating needs should 
be measured against five factors. 
The business man should determine 
the importance to him of: 


. Speed 

. Ease of operation 

. Low over-all cost 
Practical versatility 
Maintained copy quality 


nbkwne 


Not all five factors will be impor- 
tant in every case. For example, 
copy quality and the versatility of 
the duplicator are not as important 
as speed, simplicity, and economy in 
producing an inter-office memoran- 
dum. 








SPIRIT MOISTENING 
FLUID 


_| 


On the other hand, records de- 
mand permanence of copy—part of 
point 5—even if elements of speed 
or other factors have to be sacrificed. 
Top quality would be the prime re- 
quirement for direct mail material 
going to customers, even at the ex- 
pense of simplicity or economy. 

Once management has measured 
his copy requirements against these 
yardsticks, he can investigate the 
four duplicating processes. These 
are: 





1. Spirit 

2. Azograph 
3. Mimeograph 
4+. Offset 


The simple, clear-cut definitions 
of these four systems come from a 
man long-known as a veteran author- 
ity of duplicating methods. Regard- 
ing the whole subject, said an official 
of A. B. Dick Company to this 
writer : my 
“The complex paper communication 
needs of modern business and serv- 
ices have made necessary the need 
for research and development in the 
field of duplication. 

“The objective in this research 
work has been to make it possible 
for the user to get the number and 
variety of copies he needs, meeting 
necessary quality standards, as 
quickly, easily and economically as 
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Duplicating—Continued 


possible. We have tried to keep in 
mind that the copy, per se, is unim- 
portant. It is the purpose that the 
copy is supposed to perform that is 
the important thing and the elements 
of speed, economy, quality, etc., that 
are involved in the copy and its pro- 
duction must be consistent with this 
purpose. In such research, therefore, 
it is quite natural that various basic 
duplicating processes should evolve, 
each offering the best method to do 
given duplicating jobs. Today, al- 
most all large companies and many 
smaller ones employ a combination 
of two, three, or all four of the prin- 
cipal processes widely in use. 

“That there has been some con- 
fusion regarding these various proc- 
esses is also quite natural, and it 
would be a very good idea to clarify 
the offerings of these processes for 
users in general.” 

Because of the very simplicity of 
some duplicating methods, the users 
often tend to underestimate the im- 
portance of a fuller knowledge of 
the varying methods to meet the 
varying needs. Some needs may re- 
quire offset, some the Azograph or 
spirit methods, and some may find 
mimeographing most suitable. 

Taking the four processes in order, 
first let’s discuss mimeographing, 
the best known of the four processes. 
Without any attempt to put the proc- 
esses on a competitive basis, or 
show bias for one over another, it 
must be stated that mimeographing 
is considered a balanced system for 
the wide usage and needs of general 
duplicating. 

Measuring against the five yard- 
sticks, mimeographing offers a better 
balance of speed, simplicity, econ- 
omy, copy quality, and versatility 
than any other process. Nearly any 
type of paper in sizes up to 9” x 16” 
can be used with standard mimeo- 
graph equipment. Larger models 
are available to handle paper up 12” 
x 18”. Copy is permanent, whether 
in black or a variety of colors, and 
quality is excellent. Equipment is 
easy to operate and can be run at 
a higher speed, one hundred and 
eighty copies a minute, than any 
other process. Thousands of good 
copies can be obtained from one 
stencil. Stencils in many convenient 
sizes make mimeographing highly 
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practical when the copy is limited 
to a relatively small area. 

For these reasons, the process is 
widely used for price lists, letters to 
salesmen, sales letters, instructions 
to large groups of people, news re- 
leases to the press, company news- 
papers and bulletins, and one thou- 
sand and one other general applica- 
tions. 


Spirit Process 


The spirit process has the advan- 
tage of being simple, speedy, eco- 
nomical and versatile. Since the 
master itself is a sheet of paper 
backed by a special carbon, it is easy 
to type, draw or hand-write a master 
in a minimum of time. The flexibil- 
ity of the process in handling a 
variety of paper sizes on one run, 
or in blocking out unwanted infor- 
mation, or picking up just certain 
portions of information from a given 
master has extended the use of the 
spirit process to a wide variety of 
specialized systems paperwork. 

For example, many companies 
require ten or twenty copies of an 
order invoice for various internal 
departments, customers, and _ sales- 
men. The invoice set may include 
a dozen or so small shipping labels 
where the only information required 
is the customer’s name and address 
and possibly a key number. The 
prime requirements are speed, sim- 
plicity, and economy. Copy quality 
is secondary. 

The spirit process has an added 
virtue where two or more colors are 
to be duplicated. For example, in a 
financial statement, it may be desira- 
able to have some figures in red, 
contrasting with the basic purple of 
the copy. With spirit, this can be 
done with the same facility as the 
one-color job. 

Stencil duplicating or mimeo- 
graphing as it is more popularly 
known, dates back to 1887, when a 
young man named Albert Blake Dick 
wanted a quicker and easier way 
than handwriting to reproduce price 
lists for his lumber customers. He 
discovered that, by laying a sheet 
of waxed paper upon a fine toothed 
file he could stencilize by “writing” 
on the waxed paper with a metal 
awl. Next, he constructed a flat bed 
device which, when used with a 
waxed stencil sheet and a printer’s 


ink roll, would produce the desired 
duplicates. Shortly thereafter, he 
became a colleague of Thomas A. 
Edison, who—he had discovered— 
had a patent on an electric vibrating 
needle-like pen, also designed to 
stencilize paper. 

Improvements in mimeographing 
came steadily since that early era, 
the flat-bed duplicator being replaced 
by a duplicator with a revolving 
cylinder, automatic paper feed for 
greater speed and handling, electric 
motors, fast drying inks, greater 
flexibility as to type faces permis- 
sible. And it is the modern mimeo- 
graph today that serves endless thou- 
sands of businesses and institutions 
—a method of duplicating that, as 
has been said, still causes some con- 
fusion through lack of adequate 
knowledge. 

Today, with the mimeograph, 
spirit, Azograph, and offset proc- 
esses, the public finds available sur- 
prisingly speedy, efficient, and eco- 
nomical methods of duplicating, no 
matter what the limitations are 
budget-wise. 

The duplicating industry serves 
well the myriad needs of businesses 
and institutions, in an era where the 
increasing necessity for communi- 
cations and for relaying information 
and messages could easily stall the 
average office and waste time on 
less important work. 

Duplicating today represents a 
communications technique that is 
moving in step with the general 
progress of business and industry 
toward greater automation in the 
office. 











“| won't be needing a raise, Sir. | found a 
way to juggle the books." 
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HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“Every month more than 90 per cent of 
Firestone employees invest $900,000 
through the Payroll Savings Plan” 


“Every month more than 90 per cent of Firestone em- 
ployees in plants across the nation invest $900,000 in 
United States Savings Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. We are proud of our share in conducting this 
investment program. But we are prouder of our em- 
ployees who responded so magnificently in our 1956 
drive that they set a national record for participation. 
Their good judgme nt in investing in U.S. Savings Bonds 
is a sound provision for their future security. It is also 
a de ‘finite contribution to the future stability of our 


country.” HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., Chairman 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%...or, if your employees do not now have 
the opportunity to build for their future through the 
systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds...a letter 
en Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 

Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assistance from 
your State Director. He will be glad to help you put on 
a person-to-person canvass that will put an application 
blank in the hands of every employee. This is all you 
have to do. Your men and women will do the rest, be- 
cause they will welcome the opportunity to build for 
personal and national security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Aetna Life: Paul D. Sleeper, general agent 
at Washington, has retired and Joseph F. 
Euler, a partner, has become head of the 
agency. 

Charles 1. Mann, Jacksonville (Fla.) gen- 
eral agent, has formed a partnership with 
Jackson G. Fields with the firm name 
Mann and Fields. Frank H. Plaisted, Port- 
land (Ore.) general agent, has formed a 
partnership with Rodney M. Harpster un- 
der the name Plaisted and Harpster. Both 
new partners were formerly associate gen- 
eral agents. 


American United: Gerald Dauble has been 
promoted to southwestern Indiana regional 
supervisor. New agency manager in 
Lansing, Mich., is Stewart L. Crandell. 
Donald A. Kellin, group sales promotion 
manager at home office, has joined the 
Indianapolis agency of James R. Comstock 
& Associates as a career agent. 


Atlantic Life: Arthur L. Feldman, for- 
merly associated with Gaynor, Gordon & 
Co., Inc., of Miami, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed general agent there and Daniel A. 
Willis, formerly agent with Berkshire Life, 
has been named associate manager at 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore Life: Joseph M. White, Jr., di- 
rector of training, has been appointed 
director of general agencies. 


Bankers Life (lowa): C. E. Britton, for- 
merly a salesman with Southland Life, 
has been appointed San Angelo agency 
manager succeeding Paul Mann, resigned. 
Donald Gatchell has been named a field 
supervisor at the home office. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): J. Wilson Burum, 
Fresno assistant general agent, has been 
appointed general agent for a new agency 
in Bakersfield, Cal. Charles H. Craft, 
Wichita agent, has been appointed assist- 
ant general agent in Kansas City. 


Bankers National: H. Horton Humphrey, 
formerly general agent in Newark (N. J.) 
for Aetna, has been appointed general 
agent in charge of the home office agency 
effective March 1. Sam F. Minkowitz has 
been named general agent in Roseile, N. J. 

The Wendell Berman Insurance Agency 
has been appointed general agent extend- 
ing to all of its offices—Boston, South 
Boston and Lawrence, Mass.; Portland, 
Me.; and Manchester, N. H. 





Bankers Security: Syd J. Hughes, a na- 
tional figure in public relations fields, 
has joined the staff. 


Business Men's: Promoted to branch man- 
agers: Thomas G. Johnston at Houston; 
E. Price Massey at Little Rock, Ark., 
succeeding Audley J. Johnson, retired; and 
Loren V. Wilson, Miami, Fla. 

District managers appointed: Art Cun- 
ningham at Ponca City, Okla.; Frank D. 
Bell at Jonesboro, Ark.; and Herb Hamil- 
ton, Little Rock, Ark. 
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Canada Life: Charles P. Glover has been 
advanced to assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Connecticut General: Branch offices 
moved: Rochester, N. Y., now located at 
75 College Ave.; and Philadelphia, now 
headquartered in the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society Bldg. 


Continental American (Del.): Marvin 
Lipman, formerly unit manager for Equi- 
table Life in New York City, has been 
appointed general agent in Miami, Fla. 


Continental Assurance: Kenneth L. Wa 
boy has been appointed general agent 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Continental American (Texas): Charles 
T. Eubanks has been appointed general 
agent in Dallas. 


Cosmopolitan Life: R. T. Hudnall, Jr., 
superintendent of the Murfreesboro dis- 
trict office, has been made manager of 
the newly-formed Jackson (Tenn.) district 
office. 


Equitable Life (N.Y.): Agency dept.— 
training div. promotions: William J. Cos- 
tello, CLU, to supervisor of agents’ train- 
ing; Don A. Gorseline, CLU, to assistant 
supervisor of management training; Miss 
Anne Renzland, CLU, to sales research 
associate; and Miss Mary Anna Maclntosh, 
CLU, to supervisor of correspondence 
courses. Charles L. Shaffer has been added 
to the division as staff assistant to second 
vice president Clarence B. Metzger. 

Divisional group manager John C. Ben- 
son has been transferred to Cincinnati and 
is succeeded in Dallas by J. Jarrett Morgan, 
assistant divisional group manager in 
Oklahoma City. 

Harry F. McGurk has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the correspond- 
ence div. in the policy issue and service 
dept. 

Charles S. Harvell, assistant cashier in 
Richmond, succeeds C. Lee Moore, Jr., 
retired, as cashier there. Talton R. Clark, 
Beaumont manager, has been appointed 
as Toledo agency manager succeeding 
Caleb L. York, retired. Claude A. Cook, 
Houston manager, has also taken over the 
east Texas area formerly under My. Clark. 


eons 10,000 


Get our FREE LIST 
of INSURED Federal 
Savings Assns. paying 
up to 4% current 
dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN 


AND COMPANY 
Members: Phila. - Balto. 
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Unit manager appointees, their head- 


quarters and agency affiliations: C. Todd 
Brenneman, Williamsport, and Lester A. 
Varano, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., (both Taft 
Woody, Harrisburg); Robert H. Colt, New 
York, N. Y., (E. W. Rejaunier); Leonard 
T. Eckstrand, Seattle, (R. W. Berlin): 
Larry 8. McDonald, Sheboygan, and Wil- 
liam H. Meyer, Beloit, Wis., (both Lee 
Wandling, Milwaukee). 

Samuel T. Selby, unit manager, has been 
appointed to succeed George J. Woodward 
as agency manager in Columbus, Ohio, and 
a new agency has been created in Akron 
under the managership of Milan B. John- 
son, assistant manager of the Lee Wan- 
dling agency in Milwaukee. 


First Colony: Raymond G. Campbell, 
formerly an agent with John Hancock, 
has been appointed agency assistant to 
Roy A. Foan, vice president and director 
of agencies. 


Great-West Life: Head office promotions: 
J. L. Carpenter, from legal assistant to 
assistant legal officer; D. W. Cameron, 
from personnel assistant to manager of 
personnel; H. B. Wintrup, from under- 
writing assistant to manager of life under- 
writing; G. E. Martin, to manager of life 
underwriting; N. H. Brand, to underwrit- 
ing assistant; W. A. Ferguson, to manager 
of group pension underwyiting; N. T. 
Hughes, to manager of mortgage under- 
writing; F. C. Small, to supervisor of 
agency contracts; J. A. Hillman, C.A., from 
assistant to associate comptroller; and W. 
P. Latournerie, from manager of premium 
collections to assistant comptroller. 


Guardian Life: Official appointments: 
T. Robert Wilcox, secretary, group dept.; 
Robert W. Deisler, coordinator, electronic 
methods and procedures; and Robert W. 
McCabe, assistant agency director. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) under the manage- 
ment of E. Walter May. Robert W. Hill 
has been appointed manager in Seattle. 


Home Life (N.Y.): A second agency has 
been opened in Miami and William 
Rafkind has been named manager. 


Home State: At Oklahoma City, Robert J. 
Bell has been appointed manager, ordinary 
agency, and his associates are Frank D. 
Eaton, Frank Osburn, Jack L. Andrews, 
C. E. Darrah and J. L. Graves. 


Jefferson National: William Baczuk and 
Ed Boris have been appointed general 
agent and district manager, respectively, 
at Medina, Ohio. 


Jefferson Standard: Victor Braegger, Sr., 
has retired as general agent in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and effective Jan. 1 the 
agency became a branch office and Victor 
Braegger, Jr., was appointed manager. 


John Hancock: Carl V. Lindstrom, assist- 
ant secretary, has been appointed claim 
director working directly under Laurence 
B. Gilman, second vice president-claims. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Paul T. Gilday and Albert C. Kunstler, 
claim consultants, have been elected assist- 
ant secretaries. Walter W. Jenkins and 
Eric Ward have been promoted from 
assistant claim consultants to claim con- 
sultants. 

William J. Fleming, West Coast regional 
supervisor, has been appointed as district 
manager of the newly-established agency 
at Santa Ana, Cal. Associated with him 
as assistant district managers are Donald 
C. Gras, assistant district manager at Long 
Beach, and Raymond A. D’Andrea, Los 
Angeles agent. Albert W. Hendricks, as- 
sistant district manager in Oakland, has 
been appointed regional supervisor-train- 
ing for the West Coast region. 

General agent appointments: Francis L. 
Gallagher in New York City, James W. 
Larsen at newly-established agency in Salt 
Lake City, and Arthur H. Jones, CLU, at 
Syracuse (N. Y.) succeeding Paul H. Con- 
way, CLU, retired. 


William F. Bowers and 
S. Connie Odom have been appointed 
general agents for Minnesota and north- 
west South Carolina, respectively. 


Kansas City Life: 


Life & Casualty: Homer Blitch, formerly 
with Fidelity of Tenn., has been appointed 
group consultant. 


Life of Georgia: Home office promotions: 
A. Quinton Dobbs, to assistant treasurer; 
and Uranus H. Prickett, to assistant di- 
rector of training. 

Promoted to district managers: Robert 
G. Ward at Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; and 


Edward D. Herndon at Paducah, Ky., 
succeeding O. R. Booker, who was trans- 
ferred to Birmingham (Ala.) to replace 
Mr. Prickett. 


Life of Virginia: Raymond E. McCann has 
been elected second vice president and 
assumes supervision of the combination 
agencies in Va., Ga., Fla., Ala., and Tenn. 
succeeding second vice president Robert 
W. McWilliams, who requested transfer 
to the field as manager of the Portsmouth 
(Va.) district office. 


Lincoln National: Donald A. Pahl has 
been appointed reinsurance supervisor. 

General agents appointed: Richard W. 
Johnson as co-general agent with William 
C. Ulrich in Oakland, Cal.; William T. 
Graham at Charleston, W. Va.; Hoyt W. 
Torras at Raleigh, N. C., succeeding the 
late W. F. Yates, Jr; and Charles M. 
Ganster as co-general agent with W. J. 
Mecke in San Diego, Cal. 


Maine Fidelity: General agent appoint- 
ments: Jack Falk, Miami, Fla.; Jerome 
Feinstein, heading the M & F Insurance 
Agency, Providence, R. I.; Bertram P. 
Collett, Lake Worth, Fla; and Warren A. 
Sedberry, Birmingham, Ala. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Promotions: 
Ernest W. Furnans, Jr., and William Law- 
rence to associate counsels; Ralston B. 
Stone, associate personnel secretary; Wil- 
liam J. Clark, assistant superintendent of 
agencies; Bruce M. MacFarlane, associate 
director of group sales; Donald E. Temple, 
Jr., associate group secretary; Roger T. 
Hintze, assistant secretary; and Peter I. 
Roesler, assistant director of group sales. 





A CAREER OPPORTUNITY 
for building YOUR OWN Agency 


with 
WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


— Indiana — Minnesota. 


Wisconsin National Life’s expansion program offers YOU an 
inspiring opportunity to be a GENERAL AGENT. 


OPPORTUNITIES available in Wisconsin — Michigan — Illinois 


WNL is a medium sized aggressive company and offers a 
variety of Life and Accident and Sickness coverages, adequate 
territory and help in recruiting and financing new agents. 
WNL is the right size Company — large enough for recognition 
and prestige — small enough to recognize success. 

Write, wire or phone in complete confidence E. H. Metz, CLU, 
Vice-President, Director of Agencies 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LiFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
— Founded 1908 — 


Frank W. Hiller, a retired professional 
baseball pitcher, has joined the home 
office staff as a training assistant in the 
agency dept. Nelson D. Stuart, methods 
analyst in the planning dept., has been 
appointed as comptroller’s assistant and 
Richard A. Tarrant, manager of central 
records dept., has been named as records 
administrator. 

Charles A. Smith has been appointed 
district group manager in Milwaukee and 
Elmer R. Warner as regional group pen- 
sion representative in Chicago. 

James N. Cardwell, associate general 
agent at St. Louis, has been appointed as 
general agent at Davenport, Iowa, succeed- 
ing Richard LeBuhn, CLU, resigned. 


Metropolitan Life: Promotions: Richard 
R. Shinn to third vice president in group 
insurance; Henry H. Bellinger and Charles 
H. Jagow to associate general counsel; 
Donald T. Williams to assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies; and to assistant 
vice presidents—Jerome D. Doyle (group), 
Everett P. Fletcher (coordination), Henry 
Kinzler (electronic installations), and 
George W. Lane, Jr., (accident-sickness). 


Michigan Life: Lawrence Benderoff, for- 
merly sales supervisor for Reserve Life, has 
been named to the newly-created position 
of supervisor for the Indiana region. 


Monumental Life: Harold J. Werner, 
special home office representative, has been 
appointed manager of the Wilmington 
district. 


Mutual Benefit Life: A general agency has 
been opened in Wilmington, Del., with 
Ralph P. Lutz as general agent. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Donald J. Mertz, Chicago 
agency manager, has been promoted to 
director of recruiting at the home office. 
George F. Brown has joined the sales dept. 
staff as assistant director of management 
training. Joseph Hetra, assistant manager 
at Pittsburgh, has been promoted to a 
post at the home office where he will 
undergo special managerial training. 
Managerial appointments: Charles D. 
Clawson succeeds Mr. Mertz as Chicago 
manager and is succeeded as Oak Park 
(Ill.) manager by Delmar D. Stevens; 
Philip B. English becomes agency manager 
in Little Rock succeeding J. T. Thompson, 
retired: and Joseph A. Klecak becomes 
agency manager in Providence. Marvin J. 
Weil, formerly brokerage manager for 
Prudential, has been appointed brokerage 
supervisor in the Chicago agency. 


National Bankers: James E. Fowler has 
been appointed comptroller. 


National Fidelity: Merlin H. Menk, for- 
merly vice president and superintendent of 
agencies with Colorado Credit Life, has 
been appointed as a home office repre- 
sentative chiefly responsible for promotion 
of credit life sales throughout Colorado 
and neighboring states. 


New England Life: John A. Curtis, for- 
merly personnel director of Berkshire Life, 
has been appointed supervisor of employ- 
ment relations. 


Northwestern Life: Herbert L. Cochran, 
home office agency manager, has been 
appointed general agent at the newly- 
established agency in Seattle. 

Donald M. Werner has been appointed 
head of the new life dept. of the Com- 
merce Co., which commenced representing 
Northwestern Life as of Jan. 1. 
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Northwestern Mutual: Richard T. Seckin- 
ger, a special agent with the C. R. Eckert 
general agency in Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed to head the Lincoln (Neb.) gen- 
eral agency succeeding Milton Koch, who 
is resigning his organization duties to 
continue as a special agent. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Newly elected to 
office of assistant secretary are: Ira L. 
Browning, Kermit Robinson and John R. 
Pullman. 

Stanley L. Gaskins has been appointed 
as advertising assistant and James N. 
Kenney, Jr., group service representative, 
has been named as assistant to the di- 
rector, school group sales. 

Promoted: L. F. Slezak, assistant actu- 
ary, and T. W. Simons, assistant controller, 
to assistant vice presidents; E. V. Hoff, 
assistant controller, to new office of asso- 
ciate treasurer; assistant vice president 
E. S. Jensen given added office of assistant 
secretary; assistant actuaries Harold E. 
Crandall and Frank J. Onstine to associate 
actuaries; to regional group managers— 
DeWitt T. Leitch in Portland succeeding 
the late Malcolm H. Kerner, R. David 
Wiest in Kansas City succeeding William 
H. Barrows, transferred to Cincinnati, and 
Donald P. Murray in St. Louis; to assistant 
regional group managers—John E. Jen- 
nings, Seattle, and John W. Stephens, Jr., 
Los Angeles. 

Orlie L. Long, Jr., formerly St. Paul 
general agent for Ohio State Life, and 
Walter T. Griffith, formerly assistant to 
the manager of a Chicago agency for 
Equitable of N. Y., have been named 
branch managers at Minneapolis and 
Evanston (Ill.), respectively. Bryce M. Vay, 
San Diego agent, has been appointed 
assistant manager there. Wallace S$. Booker 
and Anthony C. Tomalonis have been 
named brokerage managers at the Rich- 
mond (Va.) and Baltimore branch offices, 
respectively. 


Ohio National: Walter C. Kautz has been 
advanced to mortgage loan secretary and 
Charles G. Brown to securities secretary. 


Old Republic: The Lexington, Ky., office 
has moved to 423 Southland Dr. 


Pan-American: George J. Bosse, produc- 
tion manager of the sales promotion dept., 
has been named director of sales promo- 
tion. 

Thomas R. Young, formerly district 
group representative in Houston for 
Massachusetts Mutual, has been appointed 
regional group manager in Dallas and 
Russell H. Weiler has been named assist- 
ant regional group manager in Cincinnati, 
where he formerly served in the same 
capacity for Occidental Life of Cal. 


Prudential: Joseph C. Dixon, Baltimore 
East manager, has been appointed head 
of the University district replacing Joseph 
P. Tallevast, who will head a new district 
at Towson (Md.); Joseph D. Connolly, Jr., 
and Roy D. Layton have been promoted 
to managers of the Baltimore East and 
Calvert districts, respectively. 

Howard M. Miller, manager of Jamaica 
(N. Y.) district agency, has been named 
head of the Yonkers district agency suc- 
ceeding Charles J. Hayde, now associate 
director of metropolitan region district 
agencies. 

J. Edward Day, associate general counsel 
in the Newark home office, has been 
appointed to succeed Harry J. Volk, vice 
president in charge of western operations. 
Mr. Volk resigned to become president of 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 
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Gilbert S. Bruce, training consultant, has 
been appointed as Salt Lake City (Utah) 
agency manager. Guilford H. Bell, divi- 
sion manager, has been named to head 
the new detached agency in Ukiah, Cal. 

The Portland (Ore.) agency has moved 
to 1015 S. W. Columbia St. 


Security-Connecticut Life: Robert W. 


Carr, formerly special agent for Aetna Life, 


has been appointed general agent in New 
Hampshire. 


Shenandoah Life: Joseph Richter, Jr., 
CLU, formerly agency vice president with 
Florida Sun Life, has been appointed 
manager at Philadelphia. 


State Life (Ind.): George H. Kistler, 
counsel of claim dept., has been appointed 
director of public relations. 


State Mutual Life: Duncan F. Brown, 
Burlington (Vt.) manager, has joined the 
home office staff as an assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 


A new group office has been opened 
in St. Louis with Bruce A. Wessel in 
charge. James F. Donovan, formerly dis- 
trict manager for Home Life, has been 
appointed home office representative in 
charge of the Detroit group office. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sun Life of Canada: Agency div. appoint- 
ments: H. R. Facey, superintendent of 
agencies-group sales; W. F. Watson, group 
pensions officer; A. A. Ingalls, assistant 
superintendent of agencies; and W. B. 
Keith, agency secretary. 

Other head office appointments include: 
C. L. Brodie, superintendent of claims, 
continuing in charge of the accident- 
sickness claims dept.; T. M. Galt, associate 
actuary; dA. C. M. Robertson, assistant 
actuary; J. G. Ireland, assistant group 
actuary; W. J. Hulbig and B. R. Ritchie, 


assistant general counsels. Investment 
branch—W. J. McCarthy, assistant treas- 
urer; J. W. Popkin, economist; L. M. 


Clark, assistant planning officer. 


Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc.: 
Walter H. West, Jr., vice president in 
charge of the reinsurance div., became 
president of this firm of actuaries, em- 
ployee benefit plan consultants and rein- 
surance brokers succeeding the late John 
1. Towers. Other appointments include: 
Vice president J. H. Shreiner assumes ad- 
ditional duties as treasurer; Keath P. 
Gibson, associate actuary, becomes vice 
president; William J. Hodge, secretary of 
the corporation; Raymond M. Woolard, 
vice _president-reinsurance’ div.; and 
Charles §. Manning, vice president-em- 
ployee benefits div., while continuing in 
charge of the Chicago office. 


Travelers: Assistant district group super- 
visors promoted to district group super- 
visors: Gordon B. Thorn, Indianapolis; 
Dick R. Phinney, Denver; Ernest C. 
Johnston, South Bend; Richard W. Fowler, 
Vancouver; 4A. Terry Smith, Los Angeles; 
Franklin W. Bush, Erie; Moncher L. Ivey, 
Charlotte; and W. Rogers Primm, Miami. 

A City Mortgage Loan Dept. has been 
established in the Denver branch office 
with James L. Brindle as manager. 


All of the following appointments are 
in life, accident-health lines: 

Managers named: Malcolm C. Holliday, 
Quebec; David W. Erwin, Houston; John 
S. Small, Omaha; Malcolm W. Dunlevie, 
Newark; Wilson W. Meunier, Springfield, 
Mass.; and Harold K. Myers, brokerage 
manager at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Field supervisors promoted to assistant 
managers: Carl Arnett, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Carl J. Adams, Little Rock, Ark; Glynn T. 
Price, Los Angeles; Wilfred W. Knight, 
Washington, D. C.; Herschel I. Riley, 
South Bend, Ind.; Edgerly E. Watts, Des 
Moines; John E. Peterson, Boston, and 
illan J. Urquhart, Springfield, Mass.; 
James W. Glatz and Gerrit J. Van Westen- 
brugge, 11, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wallace 
L. Sandberg, Minneapolis; Jeriel C. Moen, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Lloyd A. Krone, Kansas 
City; John S. Smith, Newark, N. J.; Rich- 
ard J. Cully, Youngstown, Ohio; John S. 
Earwaker, Jr., Central City (Philadelphia); 
James R. Umbarger, Pittsburgh; James D. 
Bostic, Nashville, Tenn.; J. A. Wayne 
Hinson and Woodie R. Ivey, Dallas; Rich- 
ard E. Wolff, Houston; Alva H. Graham, 
Lubbock; Alexander E. Beddow, San 
Antonio; James R. Davis, Charleston; 
Franklin W. Gogins, Jr., Milwaukee; Alan 
1. Lister, Calgary; J. Gordon Dawson, 
Ottawa; W. Roy Shepherd, Toronto; and 
Jackson G. Pollock, Hamilton, Can. 

Agency service representatives appointed 
field supervisors: Edward C. Alger, San 
Francisco; William O. Tielert, Bridgeport, 
and Webster T. Copp, Hartford, Conn.; 
Thomas H. McAboy, Miami, Fla.; May- 
nard A. Noble, Chicago, and John W. Hail, 
Peoria, Ill; Ray Wharton, South Bend, 
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Ind.; George P. Munsey, 111, Worcester; 
Glen W. Dahl, St. Louis; C. Robert Edman, 
Kansas City; Leslie T. Seely, Jr., Newark; 
William R. Foster, Albany, N. Y.; William 
C. Huntress, Jr., Independence Square 
(Philadelphia); Donald N. Lautner, Pitts- 
burgh; George J. Eckert, Jr., Nashville; 
and William B. Snyder, Lubbock. 

Appointed agency service representa- 
tives: Robert B. Green, Wilmington, Del.; 
Ralph L. Krone, Wichita; and Delmar B. 
Cessna, Kansas City. 

Assistant managers transferred: Neal S. 
Sutton from Houston to St. Louis; Dean D. 
Plumpton from Worcester, Mass., to 42nd 
St., New York City; Blaine F. Olsen from 
Columbus, Ohio, to Salt Lake City; and 
Joseph H. Kovacs from Youngstown, Ohio, 
to Milwaukee. 

Field supervisors transferred: Stanley F. 
Hooper from Oklahoma City to Fresno, 
Cal.; E. James Lyman from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to Wichita, Kan.; and A. William 
Bailey from Central City (Philadelphia) to 
Camden, N. J. 

Service representatives transferred: Rob- 
ert B. Ellingwood from Hartford to Wash- 
ington D. C.; Ralph O. Osteen from 
Nashville, Tenn. to Jacksonville, Fla.; Earl 
H. Bell from Dallas to New Orleans; 
Orrin A. Tubbs from St. Paul, Minn. to 
Kansas City; R. Edward Searles from 
Providence, R. I. to Albany, N. Y.; and 
Michael H. Roberts from St. Paul, Minn., 
to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Headquarters changed: Assistant man- 
agers—Robert B. Edwards from omens ast 
que, N. M., to Denver; Bruce Beaven trom 
Denver to Albuquerque; and Irvin D. 
Martens from Omaha to Lincoln, Neb. 
Billy M. Askew, field supervisor, from 
Dallas to Fort Worth. 


United Benefit & Mutual of Omaha: 4. S. 
Quinn, Jr., southern regional director for 
Mutual's sales div., has been appointed 
manager of the Topeka (Kan.) district 
office. Joseph L. Marcille has been named 
as group representative in Philadelphia. 


United States Life: Russel A. Wilson. 
formerly Philadelphia Life agent, has been 
appointed as general agent in the Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre area of Pennsylvania. 


Washington National: Alfeo DeLuca, 
CLU, associate general agent in the Henry 
Levine Agency at Newark, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Clifton, N. J. 


ass’n notes 


Actuaries’ Club of Boston: Harold A. 
Grout of the John Hancock, one of the 
charter members of the club and secretary- 
treasurer for its first twelve years, was 
elected to the position of honorary chair- 
man. 


Actuaries’ Club of the Southwest: Offi- 
cers elected: President, George Van Fleet 
(consulting actuary); vice president, George 
R. Jordan, Jr. (Southland Life); and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Andrew Delaney (Ameri- 
can General Life). 


Institute of Life Insurance: Frederic W. 
Ecker, president of Metropolitan Life, was 
elected chairman of the board succeeding 
Edmund M. McConney, who just retired 








as president of Banker Life of lowa. Re- 
elected officers are: Holgar J. Johnson, 
president; Richard F. Griffen, vice presi- 
dent; Miss Margaret E. Gallagher, treas- 
urer, and Arthur C. Daniels, vice president, 
was given the additional title of secretary 
assuming the executive post vacated by 
Douglas L. Dunbar, retired. 





Life Insurance Ass'n of America: Benja- 
min L. Holland, president of Phoenix 
Mutual, was elected president succeeding 
Edmund Fitzgerald, president of North- 
western Mutual Life. 

Staff promotions: Jemes Andrews, Jr., 
to assistant general counsel with duties 
in the law dept.; Albert V. Whitehall, to 
director of health succeeding Mr. Andrews; 
Kenneth L. Kimble, to assistant general 
counsel, and Ralph J. McNair, to secretary, 
both at the Washington office; George V. 
Hanley, to secretary-law dept.; Janet P. 
Morris, to assistant secretary; Virginia E. 
Colgan, to director of personnel; and 
Mary E. Touhey, personnel assistant. 

Companies elected to membership: 
American General, Houston, Texas; 
Northern Life, Seattle, Wash.; Peninsular 
Life, Jacksonville, Fla.; Security Mutual, 
Lincoln, Neb.; United Life & Accident, 
Concord, N. H.; Wisconsin National, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; and Woodmen Accident, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Medical Information Bureau: Douglas S. 
Craig, second vice president of Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee to succeed Dr. Nor- 
man J. Barker, medical director of Con- 
necticut General, and Dr. J. P. Donelan, 
vice president and medical director of 
the Guarantee Mutual, has been elected 
vice chairman. 


Nat'l Ass'n of Life Underwriters: New 
local associations formed: Athens (Ala.) 
Ass’n of Life Undrs.—president, Lawrence 
A. Hendrix and secretary, W. O. Jackson, 
Interstate Life & Acc.; national committee- 
man, John A. Christopher (Farm Bureau 
Life). 

Tri-County Ass’n at Brewton, Ala— 
president, James C. Williams (Southern 
Farm Bureau); secretary, C. Dalton Ben- 
nett and national committeeman, Buford 
T. Hinson (Liberty National). 

Kauai Ass’n at Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii— 
president, Raymond X. Aki (Hawaiian 
Life); vice president, William A. S. Akana 
(Continental Assurance); and _ secretary, 
Ruth A. Ching (American National). 

Macomb (IIl.) Ass’n—president, James R. 
Garner (Northwestern Mutual); secretary. 
Chester J. Kowal (Connecticut Mutual); 
and national committeeman, Floyd T. 
Russell (Franklin Life). 

North Wilkesboro (N. C.) Ass’n—presi- 
dent, Clate Duncan (Nationwide Life): 
secretary, Ivery Haynes (Home Beneficial); 
and national committeeman, Carey B. 
Johnston (Metropolitan Life). 


Texas Board of Ins. Commissioners: J. B. 
Saunders, chairman, has resigned to be- 
come vice president and general counsel 
of Republic National. 


Women's Quarter Million $ Round Table: 
Chairmen of standing committees ap- 
pointed: Program, Margaret Vogelsang, 
Manitowoc, Wis.; membership, Norma J. 
Austin, Detroit, Mich.; education, Thelma 
R. Davenport, Washington, D. C.; nomina- 
tions, B. B. MacFarlane, New Orleans, La.; 
legislation, Norma W. Bard, CLU, Man- 
hattan Beach, Cal.; and publicity, Mary C. E 
McKeon, CLU, Newark, N. J. ; 
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Are you ready for 
Your OWN 


General Agency? 





Do you have the experience, the knowledge, the ability 
and confidence to successfully build your own staff and 
operate your own general agency? Has a lack of proper 
underwriting facilities been holding you back? 

If you meet our qualifications, we may have the 
answer for you. 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company, long an 
acknowledged leader in the credit life insurance field, 
is now in the ordinary field with a complete portfolio of 
policies to meet any client’s needs. 


Old Republic is admitted to do busi- 
ness in all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Dominion of Canada, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii and Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, therefore you have an 
outstanding opportunity —the kind 
that comes only once in many years— 
to literally get in on the ground floor 
with a company that is already recog- 
nized in all these areas. 

If you are ready fora general agency, 
you are well aware of the standards 
Old Republic has set up for you. Here, 
in brief, is what Old Republic offers 
in return: 


Old Republic is an unquestioned 
leader in the specialized field of 
writing credit life, accident and 
sickness insurance on the lives of 
instalment credit users. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 200 
millions in 1954. 

Old Republic wrote 1 billion 800 
millions in 1955. 

Old Republic, in the first half of 
1956, wrote $1,072,723,382,up 
almost a quarter billion from the 
like 1955 period, during which 
$831,825,459 was written. 

Old Republic through its asso- 
ciated company, Old Republic In- 








surance Company of Greensburg, = ’ 
Pennsylvania, can offer agents, on LJ ey 

a selected basis facilities for writ- oo Dy 
ing fire and all casualty lines ex- BB aa tg Ss 


cept ocean marine. 


If you believe you can meet the re- 





A. M. “Murray” Brown, Agency Supervisor 
for Old Republic Life insurance Company 


This is the 24-story Old Republic 
Building on Chicago's North 
Michigan Avenue, which has housed 
the Old Republic Life Insurance 
Company's home office for several 
years, and which was this year 
purchased by the company. 


quirements for becoming a general e 
agent, for full information on the 

facilities offered by Old Republic, eC U 1C 
phone, wire or write A. M. Brown, : 


Agency Supervisor, Old Republic Life 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1, Illinois. 


Insurance Company, 307 North Life Insurance Company 


307 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago 1, Illinois 








Pre-existing Conditions—from p. 23 


known, the insurer would not have 
accepted the risk, the matter is ma- 
terial. 

It is not necessary, as far as 
I can see, that the insured rely com- 
pletely upon the statements if it has 
placed some reliance thereon. If all 
answers to questions in the applica- 
tion with reference to past ailments 
and consultation with physicians are 


such that facts, if known to the in- 
surer, would reasonably influence its 
decision as to whether it would ac- 
cept the risk, or accept it on definite 
conditions, such false answers justify 
the finding that the representations 
were false and material to the risk. 

If the insured states falsely that 
he is in good health when he is not 
or when he is suffering from dis- 
ease, then the policy is voidable re- 
gardless of the fact that the state- 
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® Heart of Theatre, shopping and 
business district. 

® Excellent convention and meeting 
room facilities, seating from ' 
25 to 1000. 

® Two Cocktail Lounges— 
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ment is only a representation. Thus, 
the majority rule of the courts would 
appear to be at the present time, that 
a misrepresentation as to the appli- 
cant’s state of health is material as 
a matter of law and proof of the 
falsity will void the contract. Like- 
wise, the statement of the applicant 
that he had never suffered from 
disease, or his denial of ever having 
suffered from certain specific dis- 
eases or disorders is material as a 
matter of law, so as to void the con- 
tract in the event of falsity thereof. 


Get the Details 


On the other hand, where the in- 
sured discloses that he has had an 
operation and furnishes the company 
with the name of the attending phy- 
sician, the company has ample in- 
formation from which to investigate 
further and should not complain that 
the insured failed to relate an illness 
ensuing upon such operation. If the 
nature of the disorder is stated with- 
out details, it is up to the company 
to go out and get the details, or 
obtain a waiver or rider. 

I think we can say that it has 
usually been held that a representa- 
tion that the insured is in good 
health is not voided by the fact that 
the insured may have, at some time, 
had a temporary or minor illness, 
from which he has recovered and 
which has made no permanent in- 
road upon his constitution. The 
words “illnesses,” “ailment,” “dis- 
ease,” “sickness,” have likewise been 
construed by the courts to include 
only more serious disorders, leaving 
a permanent mark upon the insured’s 
health, and past illness or disorders 
are not considered by the court to 
be material to the risk. Thus, an 
ordinary cold would not appear to 
be serious enough to void the con- 
tract, neither would occasional tonsil 
trouble, constipation, minor stom- 
ach upset, insomnia, nor local in- 
fection. Therefore, the representa- 
tion that the insured has not been 
attended by a physician is not con- 
sidered a misrepresentation by rea- 
son of the fact that he actually did 
consult a physician for some slight 
or temporary disorder. 

Most companies directly ask in 
the application specific questions on 
specific diseases or disorders of cer- 
tain regions of the body. It is the 
duty of the applicant to make full 
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and truthful disclosure of all matters 
within his knowledge when so re- 
quested. The insured is not required 
by many courts, to disclose slight 
or passing ailments as I have just 
indicated, even though properly 
included within the scope of the 
question. 

Obviously, where the insured has 
known for some time of the exist- 
ence of a serious disease and fraudu- 
lently conceals it, there should be 
no recovery. Likewise, if an inquiry 
is made as to the existence of a 
specific disease and a false answer 
given, it has usually been held that 
such false answer will void the con- 
tract regardless of intent. The courts 
have usually held in most jurisdic- 
tions that the questions contained in 
the application for individual insur- 
ance concerning past medical treat- 
ment, consultation, and the like, are 
of the greatest importance and it is 
necessary that truthful, complete, 
and full answers be given by the 
applicant. 

Turning now to the problem of 
pre-existing disease and how to 
handle it—I have a few observations 
as a claim man. First, I should like 
to discuss the matter of the appli- 
cation. 

The wide variance in company 
organizations and contracts offered 
will, of necessity, introduce different 
questions as to information required 
for underwriting a health policy; 
therefore, to attempt to suggest the 
type of question to be used on an 
application would be presumptuous. 

However, if those questions and 
answers are specific and definite, 
there will be much less chance of 
misunderstanding and likewise less 
chance of legal construction against 
the company. The claim man’s job 
is made easier. Questions in an 
application requiring a specific an- 
swer are the ideal setup in handling 
a claim where those specific condi- 
tions are involved. For example, 
“Have you or family members ever 
had tuberculosis, nerve disorders, 
varicose veins, heart disease, tu- 
mors?” Furthermore, with such 
specific questions on an application, 
the underwriter can do his under- 
writing on the information furnished. 
As a possible suggestion and to pro- 
tect the company against a possible 
fraudulent applicant, questions may 
well be included which would re- 
quire detailed answers as to what 
For February, 1957 
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surgical operations the applicant 
may have had at any time, and what 
medical advice or consultation the 
applicant or his family members may 
have had in the past, during some 
specified period, such as the last five 
years. 

If the answers have been truth- 
fully given and the risk accepted 
with such information, the claim 
man can then evaluate the informa- 
tion at the time of claim. If, for 
example, an underwriter has ac- 
cepted a risk with knowledge of a 


pre-existing disease of the eye and 
treatment within five years and the 
acceptance was without further in- 
quiry or rider, there should be 
careful inquiry into all of the cir- 
cumstances when a claim based on 
recurrence of the condition is made, 
and I would think that generally the 
conclusion would be that it should 
be paid. To deny such a claim on 
the basis of pre-existing condition, 
with full knowledge having been 
available to the insurer, in my opin- 


(Continued on page 96) 
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for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies . . . It's the easy way to Duild your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you become the expert who 
really services his accounts . . . you uncover every 
possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 


All this for the tiniest fraction of your commission 
on just one new policy! 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3. 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 
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For the first time in 1957—exhibits for at least three 
companies that have never appeared before! And 
here's just a partial listing of new policies and rate 
and dividend changes. . . 


ACACIA MUTUAL (D.C.)—Commences writing 
of individual annuities. 

ATLANTIC LIFE (VA.)—Introduces the “Ex- 
ecutive Special—10 Pay Life’ (Minimum 
policy $25,000). Reduces rates on Ordinary 
Life (Minimum $25,000), Life Paid Up at 90 
(Minimum $10,000) and Life Paid Up at 865. 

BANKERS LIFE (NEBR.)—Introduces “The 
Executive” (Minimum policy $25,000) and 
“65 Special” (Endowment at 90 Paid Up at 
65—Minimum $10,000). 

COLUMBUS MUTUAL (OHIO)—Introduces 
the “Executive Special” (Minimum $15,000) 
and Preferred Ordinary Life (Min. $5,000). 

CONFEDERATION (CAN.)—Introduces “Five 
Star Special” participating (Min. $25,000). 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL — 1957 Dividend 
Scale increased over 1956. Reduces rates on 
Single Premium Annuities. 

EQUITABLE (N.Y.)—1957 Dividend Scale in- 
creased over 1956. 

FRANKLIN LIFE (ILL.)—lIntroduces “Ex- 
ecutive Select Whole Life’ (Life Paid Up at 
85—Non-Par—Minimum $10,000). 

GREAT WEST (CAN.)—Introduces “Preferred 
Risk Ordinary Life’’—Non-Par (Min. $20,000). 
Single Premium Annuity Rates reduced. 

GUARDIAN LIFE (N.¥.)—Reduces rates on 
most plans. Introduces “Life Paid Up at 90” 
(Minimum Poligy $10,000) and “Life Income 
Endowment at age 70.” 1957 Dividend Scale 
increased 11.3% over 1956. 

HOME BENEFICIAL (VA.)—Introduces ‘“Pre- 
ferred Whole Life’ (Minimum policy $10,- 
000). Life Paid Up at 90 and 5 and 10 Year 
Term (Minimum $5,000). 

JEFFERSON STANDARD (N.C.)—Introduces 
the “Senior Special”—Non-Par (Min. $25,000). 

JOHN HANCOCK (MASS.)—Reduces rates on 
most Select Ordinary plans (amounts $3,000 
prey over) and increases dividend scale for 


1957. 

EANSAS CITY LIFE—Reduces premium rates 
and introduces “Select Life’ (Minimum $25,- 
000) and “Special Whole Life Paid Up at 90” 
(Minimum $5,000). 

MANUPACTURERS (CAN.)—Dividend scale 
increased for 1957. Single Premium Annuity 
rates reduced. 

DLAND MUTUAL (OHIO) — Introduces 
“Paid Up Life at Age 95” (Minimum $25,000). 

MINNESOTA MUTUAL—Dividend scale _ in- 
creased for 1957. 

MUTUAL TRUST (ILL.)—Introduces “Estate 
Builder” (Minimum policy $25,000). 

NATIONAL LIFE (VT.)—Introduces the “An- 
nuity Builder” and “Yearly Renewable Term” 
contracts for the writing of pension and 
profit-sharing plans. 1957 Dividend Scale in- 
creased 12% over 1956. 

EW ENGLAND LIFE (MASS.)—Reduces 
rates on Single Premium Annuities. 

NORTH AMERICAN (ILL.)—Introduces “Life 
Paid Up at 95” (Minimum policy $20,000). 

NORTH AMERICAN (CAN.) — Introduces 
“Life Special,” both par and non-par (Mini- 
mum $25,000). 

NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL (MINN.) — 
Reduces premiums on “Elective Life” ($25,- 
000 minimum) and Term to 65 plans. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL (CALIF.) — Introduces 
“Modified 2” Life (Min. policy $15,000—par). 

PENN MUTUAL—1957 Dividend Scale _ in- 
creased 18% over 1956. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL (CONN.)—Reduces rates 





on Single Premium Annuities. 
SERVE LIFE (TEX.)—Introduces “Estate 
Accumulator” (Minimum policy $10,000). 
SECURITY MUTUAL (NEBR.)—Introduces 
nae Three-Six Plan” (Minimum policy 
10, 2 
STATE MUTUAL (MASS.)—Announces exten- 
sive revisions in rates, contract provisions 
and dividends for 1957. 
UNION MUTUAL (ME.)—1957 Dividend scale 
increased 15% over 1956. 
UNITED BENEF: (NBBR.) — Introduces 
“Preferred Whole Life” (Min. policy $25,000). 
UNITED STATES LIFE a Y.)—Introduces 
—- new line of participating life 
plans. 
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ion, places the insurer in an utenable 
position. In other words, companies 
should underwrite intelligently on 
the individual application, and not 
attempt to hide behind pre-existing 
conditions, where there has been 
adequate disclosure on the applica- 
tion. Sound underwriting will help 
to avoid misunderstandings. 
Directing my next statement to 
those policies which require an ap- 
plication before issuance, I some- 


times think it would be advisable, 
in selling a policy of health insurance 
and taking an application, to have 
the insured complete the application 
in his own handwriting. This would 
be the ideal situation for a claim 
man, though I must agree probably 
not practical from an agency stand- 
point. I can think of many cases, 
and so can any insurance man, 
where the insured has said “I didn’t 
read it, I just signed,” or “I told 
the agent thus and so, but I do not 
know what he put down.” Strictly 
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Iran 18:G7 when horse-drawn street cars were a 
popular mode of transportation, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa opened its first offices in this 
Des Moines building. As the first life insurance com- 
pany in Iowa, it not only provided life insurance 
protection to its policyholders, but also made impor- 
tant contributions to the growth of the area it served. 


TODAY Equitable Life of iowa is licensed to 
operate in 31 states and the District of Columbia. Its 
assets are in excess of $580,000,000 and it has over 

$1,490,000,000 of life insurance in force. It serves 






the life insurance needs of more than 300,000 
policyholders in every state in the union 
and in many foreign lands. 
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from a claim standpoint, if that 
applicant had answered all of the 
answers in his own handwriting, our 
burden in the claim field would be 
lightened considerably. 

This problem naturally ties in with 
the role of the agent in the taking 
of the application. Probably the 
greatest source of misunderstanding 
on the part of the public exists when 
we find a situation in which the 
agent is untrained, or lacks the con- 
tinuing supervision of the company 
in his activities. If we should have 
a situation in which the agent is not 
properly selected and _ properly 
trained, it is quite natural that he 
will not be in a position to properly 
inform the public and, therefore, 
creates initially the problem of which 
I am now speaking. 


One Approach 


It might be of some interest to 
know how my company meets the 
problem and what our approach is. 
I do not mean to say that this can 
be adapted to all companies. We 
naturally have a program which is 
adapted to our particular company 
needs. In addition to careful selec- 
tion of agents, we have an agents 
training school, where not only sales 
approaches are outlined, but also, 
experts in each line of insurance 
explain the policy, its coverages, 
limitations, and exclusions. After 
completion of this schooling, over a 
period of many weeks, the agent 
can go forth with knowledge of what 
he is selling. Obviously, if he knows 
what he is selling, then the public 
in general will know what it is buy- 
ing and, after all, that is the import- 
ant point in the whole problem, 
namely, education of the public. 

In addition, agents’ activities are 
supervised and guided while they are 
in the field by our field staff. The 
responsibility of an agent’s educa- 
tion is a continuing program. Im- 
provements in sales techniques, in- 
formation and instruction on new 
policy issues and round-table con- 
ferences are the programs estab- 
lished in our field setup. The agent 
is constantly trained to impartially 
describe the product to the customer, 
and all of the salaried men are 
trained on the same basis. 

In addition, as a representative of 
our claim department, I have had 
the privilege of class discussions 
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with agents for a long period of 
time. I refer specifically to those 
agents who are attending our agents 
training school. Our job is to coun- 
sel agents on the correct selling of 
policies from a claim standpoint, and 
point out to them what the company 
offers, and to further advise them 
that in selling the benefits, the agent 
must inform the applicant that we 
cover disease or sickness contracted 
after the policy goes into effect, and 
in line with the waiting period, if 
any happens to be involved. We 
feel that with this background, an 
agent will be less likely to over-sell 
the policy. Quite obviously, if an 
agent cannot sell the policy as it 
stands, he has not been trained cor- 
rectly. 


In our manual, which is furnished 
to all agents, we point out that the 
selection of risks is of vital import- 
ance in accident and health under- 
writing. They are instructed that 
all interrogatories in the application 
should be answered in full. The 
company obviously depends more 
upon the information furnished by 
the agent than on that secured 
through all other channels. By good 
selection, it is impressed upon the 
agent that he will establish and main- 
tain permanent ‘and satisfactory re- 
lations with his clients and company. 
We attempt to advise the agent that 
he should not evaluate the materi- 
ality of information furnished him, 
since that is the premise of the un- 
derwriter. If we have an occasion 
to notice a situation in which the 
agent has incorrectly sold the cover- 
age in question, the individual case 
is investigated and corrected through 
our agency division. 


As a claim man, I have heard of 
the case where an applicant has 
disclosed a heart condition, which 
has occurred within five years prior 
to the application, for an individual 
health policy. Such disclosure has 
been made to the agent. The agent 
has made a casual inquiry as to the 
severity of the condition and the 
applicant has indicated no particular 
trouble, but has also indicated that 
he has never recovered from the 
condition. The agent has then eval- 
uated the materiality of this infor- 
mation, and has permitted a negative 
or “no” answer to the question 
“Have you ever had heart disease ?” 
Then after the policy has been in 
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go together 


As the railroad industry has grown and progressed, so 
has Life and Casualty. From a very modest beginning in 
1903 to more than a Billion Dollars of Life Insurance and 
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effect a short time, this same insured 
had had a recurrence of this heart 
condition. When this situation oc- 
curs, a problem naturally arises as 
to what should be done. 

It would appear that the applicant, 
who has applied in good faith, should 
not be penalized by reason of the 
personal evaluation of the materi- 
ality of the information on the part 
of the agent. What position should 
a company take? Should a company 
protect the agent by paying the 
claim, or decline the claim based on 
the written statement made in the 


application? My personal opinion 
would be that conclusions drawn by 
the agent as to the materiality of 
information furnished should not be 
the basis of denial of claim. There- 
fore, since the agent’s role is of pri- 
mary importance, companies should 
select him carefully, train him right, 


and continue to supervise his ac- 


tivities. If that is done, problems 
will obviously diminish. 

I wonder whether, in the effort 
to produce volume, the industry 
may, in some instances, be losing 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Pre-existing Conditions—Continued 


sight of the importance of careful 
underwriting. This is not group in- 
surance which is, of course, written 
on a nonselective basis. It is indi- 
vidual and requires intelligent and 
thorough underwriting at the source. 
The policy language, as a substitute 
for underwriting at the source, 
should not be resorted to and na- 
turally would tend to create trouble. 
Proper requests for information on 
an application, plus intelligent un- 








derwriting, produces satisfied and 
non-complaining policyholders. 
There will be the occasional in- 
dividual who distorts the facts in 
applying for insurance with the idea 
of taking unfair advantage of the 
insurance, but if the company, 
through the underwriter, has knowl- 
edge of a particular pre-existing 
condition, the trained underwriter 
may take appropriate action. If a 
particular condition is eliminated by 
rider, the insured then knows be- 
yond any doubt that the condition 
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is not covered. The underwriting 
is then completed prior to the is- 
suance of the policy, rather than at 
the time of claim. If the underwriter 
does not see fit to rider the condi- 
tion with full knowledge of it before 
issuance, then the claim department 
would accept and pay a claim for 
the recurrence of this condition after 
the policy is in full force. 

The claim department cannot take 
the underwriter off the spot on pre- 
existing language, nor should it 
penalize the honest insured. In my 
opinion, the underwriter should take 
the initiative on evaluation of an 
honest application. Disclosure of a 
particular condition and failure of 
the underwriter to investigate before 
issuance should automatically pre- 
clude any refusal to honor a claim 
for the same, or reasonably related 
condition. This would appear to be 
good sound industry practice, and 
if adhered to, would reduce the 
problems growing out of pre-exist- 
ing conditions. There should be no 
penalty imposed upon an insured 
for honesty and similarly no penalty 
on the insured for company negli- 
gence or sloppiness in underwriting 
practices. 


The Medical Aspect 


Turning briefly to the medical as- 
pect of this matter—it would appear 
that sound and progressive under- 
writing requires the assistance of 
the medical profession (thoroughly 
trained in company underwriting 
principles). The field of the doctor 
in the individual health lines is of 
great importance from the stand- 
point of (1) medical advice and 
counsel on the individual case and 
(2) medical experience to enable 
the company to accept risks, not 
formerly considered _ insurable. 
Proper evaluation of medical infor- 
mation disclosed on the application 
will and does permit a company to 
select prior to acceptance, and in 
most cases will serve to reduce the 
frequency of pre-existing problems. 

Risks which would have been un- 
acceptable or substandard years ago, 
are now being taken because of en- 
lightened medical experience and 
advice. Further advancement on the 
part of the medical profession will 
permit greater insurance possibilities 
in the future for people not now 
considered insurable. We all know 
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that final acceptance of a risk rests 
with the underwriter—hence of ne- 
cessity the doctor must remain in an 
advisory and consulting capacity. 
However, disease control, scientific 
advancement in surgery, medicine, 
and treatment can only be evaluated 
by a doctor. His assistance along 
these lines unquestionably makes for 
more intelligent and farsighted un- 
derwriting practices. 

From the standpoint of the medi- 
cal profession in active practice in 
the field, the Health Insurance 
Council is hard at work to help the 
doctors understand all of the facets 
of insurance and to understand the 
differences between individual 
coverage and group insurance cover- 
age. The Bureau of Accident and 
Health Underwriters has adopted a 
code of practice and other trade or- 
ganizations have adopted similar 
codes. Some of the highlights of 
these codes are the standards that 
(1) advertising must be truthful in 
fact and implication and (2) adver- 
tising should not have the capacity 
and tendency to mislead those to 
whom the appeal is being made. The 
effects of the codes have been far- 
reaching according to reports. The 
American Medical Association and 
other health groups have publicized 
it as has the press. This has been 
another affirmative step taken by the 
industry to properly inform the 
medical profession, and the public 
in general. 


The Main Cause 


Undoubtedly, as has already been 
pointed out, the main cause for com- 
plaint is lack of understanding on 
the part of the public in general con- 
cerning concept of accident and 
health insurance written on an indi- 
vidual basis. In this day of voluntary 
pre-paid insurance health plans, the 
philosophy of payment for every- 
thing past, present, and future, has 
gained momentum. The average in- 
dividual today is a participant in 
some form of a group insurance plan. 
He knows, or at least has no con- 
cern, about the fact that pre-existing 
disease conditions are not generally 
excluded in a group plan. He does 
not realize on what basis this type 
of insurance is written; he does not 
realize that it is nonselective, and 
based on an entirely different pre- 
mium rating concept. Likewise, the 
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average individual does not know 
what an individual insurance policy 
really is. Consequently, when he 
purchases an individual health con- 
tract, he thinks of it in the same 
light as group insurance with no re- 
strictions in general. The industry 
is and has been aware of the prob- 
lem and has taken affirmative steps. 
The members of the accident and 
health industry and various trade 
organizations are studying these 
problems and making recommenda- 
tions. 


The industry as a whole has sup- 
ported the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners on the 
adoption of Uniform Policy Provi- 
sions, as recommended by the As- 
sociation in 1950. The industry has 
recommended that companies doing 
business in states not now having 
the uniform policy provisions law 
voluntarily bring their policies with 
respect to new business in com- 
pliance with the time limit on certain 
defenses. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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In conclusion, and speaking as a 
claim man, I feel that an intelligent, 
practical claim handling by the va- 
rious companies in the industry will 
materially assure reduction of this 
problem. For example, in handling 
a claim which a health 
policy shortly after issue, or within 
two years of issue, provided the 
state has adopted the uniform policy 
law, the claim man should determine 
whether there has been any prior 


















arises on 


treatment for the condition involv- 
ing the loss, or any other condition 
which might have resulted in the 
company rejecting the application 
for insurance. If such history is 
substantiated by facts and adequate 
medical investigation carried out 
through the attending physician, the 
case may be clearly handled as a 
muisrepresentation. The position, 
however, must be made very clear 
by complete facts. 

In the event the loss occurred 
shortly after the policy date, and 
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there is no history of an active 
treatment, inquiry should then be 
made to determine whether there 
have been such objective manifesta- 
tions of the condition so that the 
claimant must have known there 
was a definite impairment in his 
health prior to the application for 
the policy. If there were such ob- 
jective manifestations, it would seem 
that there is a legitimate reason for 
declination of claim on the ground 
of a pre-existing condition. 


Companies might well take the 
position that they should not act 
adversely on a claim when the only 
information they have is a statement 
of a physician, from a_ scientific 
standpoint alone, that the condition 
must have been in existence for some 
time prior to the policy date. In my 
opinion, such a statement, standing 
alone, without supporting evidence 
of prior treatment or definite objec- 
tive manifestations of this condition, 
should not be regarded as sufficient 
evidence to warrant declination of 
a claim on the ground of pre-existing 
condition. Too often, lack of facts 
brings about ultimate reversal of 
position with resulting embarrass- 
ment. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to every rule but I feel that if 
this general pattern were followed 
in claim department administration, 
the industry would avoid any pos- 
sible criticism of arbitrary claim 
handling. 


Can Be Handled 


I do not feel that the industry 
should take a_ defeatist attitude 
toward this problem, nor does it 
have to hang its head concerning 
its practices to date. It has a prob- 
lem, but it is one which can be 
handled within the industry without 
need for adverse legislation, Con- 
gressional investigation, or unin- 
formed publicity. It is simply a 
problem of internal administration 
on an individual company basis and 
on an inter-company basis. If com- 
panies can re-evaluate their program 
for agents’ selection, educate their 
agents to sell the product properly, 
modernize underwriting practices, 
and administer claims on a broad- 
minded, but impartial basis, they 
will have practically conquered the 
problem. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


New Vice-President and Treasurer 


Morgan B. Brainard, Jr. has been promoted to vice- 
president and treasurer of the Affiliated Companies, 
succeeding James H. Brewster, Jr., who retired Decem- 
ber 31 after 31 years’ service. 


THE AMERICAN INCOME Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Reinsures A & H Business 


The accident and health business of Trinity Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas has been rein- 
sured by this company, effective December 1, 1956. 


ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


New Agency Vice-President 


Warren M. Pace, formerly assistant vice-president 
of the company, has been promoted to agency vice-presi- 
dent to succeed Charles W. Phillips, who is moving 
out of agency operations but will remain a vice-president 
and member of the board of directors and will devote 
his time to the direction of research projects. 


BANKERS LIFE Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Officers Promoted 


John S. Corley, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, retired under the company’s pension plan on 
December 31 last. Ray E. Cassell has been named secre- 
tary, and Harvey E. Handford treasurer to succeed 
him. 
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BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Appointments 


M. M. Rupp, formerly executive secretary, has been 
named president to succeed Albert Neuenschwander who 
has been appointed chairman of the board. Arlo Gump, 
formerly assistant secretary has been promoted to 
secretary and Lester C. Gerig, director of agencies 
named vice president. 


CAPITOL LIFE Insurance Company 
Denver, Colorado 


Control Acquired 


An offer by Associates Investment Company, South 
Bend, Ind. to acquire control of this company has been 
accepted by holders of 72% of the 2,500 outstanding 
shares. Under the terms of the offer, 34 shares of 
Associates Investment stock will be exchanged for each 
Capitol share. Associates Investment also owns or con- 
trols Alinco Life, Emmco and Excel Insurance Com- 
panies, all of South Bend, Ind., and Midway Insurance 
Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CHRISTIAN KNIGHTS Insurance Company 


of America Houston, Texas 


Company Reinsured 


All policy obligations and all assets of this company 
have been ceded to Union National Life Insurance 
Company, Houston, Texas, effective October 8, 1956. 
The certificate of authority of the company was im- 
mediately cancelled. 


COMMERCE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 


Reinsured 


By consolidation agreement effective October 31, 
1956, all assets and liabilities of the company were as- 
sumed by Southern Republic Life Insurance Company, 
Houston, Texas. The corporate existence of the com- 
pany terminated concurrently. 


CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 


Toronto, Canada 


Dividend to Stockholders 


A quarterly dividend of $.40 per share was declared 
and paid January 2, 1957 to shareholders of record 
December 20, 1956. 
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Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


Now in 26th Year 
Capital and Surplus 
over $1,824,000 
$117.11 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $47,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 


@ Experienced Agents 


Wanted 


@ Policy Holders and Other 


Leads 


@ Top First Year 
Commissions 


®@ Vested Renewals 
@ Non-Participating and 


Other Policies 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street « 





Paying 4°%/ Compound 
Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Denver, Colorado 











it's ANOTHER Texas Prudential 


Exclusive ! 








increases 


years! 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geared for 


Executive 


Modified Life 


the 


Instead of doubling 


VES 


T W Dunn Ao 
: 


R.H. Wyly, Agcy 


Galveston, Texas 


executive-professional 
group, this Texas Prudential policy offers 
the young businessman a real life insur- 
ance bargain. 
at the fifth year, the premium 
gradually . . . only 

20°%, per year from the sixth 
through the tenth years. 
Your prospect won't 

pay the full premium 
until his policy has 
been in force ten 












AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
Texas — Oklahoma — 









FIDELITY LIFE AND DISABILITY Company 


Denver, Colorado 


Dissolved 


The life insurance policy liability and certain assets 
of the company have been reinsured by National Farm- 
ers Union Life Insurance Company, Denver. The 
accident and health business was reinsured by Rocky 
Mountain Casualty Company and the company volun- 
tarily dissolved. 


FIRST UNITED Life Insurance Company 
Gary, Indiana 


Correction Notice 


In the January Edition of Best’s Life News sales com- 
missions on stock sales reported as 16% were actually 


15%. 


GUARANTY SAVINGS Life Insurance 
Company, Montgomery, Alabama 


New Vice President 


Leighton A. Beers, formerly with American Bankers 
Insurance Company, Texas is now vice president and 
director of field training for this company. 


GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 
America New York, N. Y. 


To Enter Group Field 


The company plans to enter the group field early 
this year with a program which will include life, weekly 
loss of time, accidental death and dismemberment, and 
a broad range of hospital, surgical and medical expense 
benefits. 


HOME STATE Life Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Appointments 


Dr. C. Alton Brown, formerly medical adviser, has 
been named medical director. Garth L. Hall, formerly 
field auditor, has been appointed to the newly created 
position of agency secretary. 


LEGAL SECURITY Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Receivership Hearing 


A hearing was held by the Texas State Insurance 
Commission on January 18 on the question of whether 
the Legal Security Life Insurance Company should be 
placed in receivership. The Commission has asserted 
that continued operation of the Legal Security would 
be “hazardous to the insuring public.” It is reported that 
the concern has been charged with falsifying its books. 
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LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Dominion Life Control Acquired 
Dividend to Stockholders 


Early last month the company announced the acquisi- 
tion of a majority interest in the Dominion Life Assur- 
ance Company, Waterloo, Ontario. The Lincoln Na- 
tional has extended to the remaining shareholders of 
Dominion an offer to buy their shares at $1,975 each, 
which is the net amount per share realized by the prin- 
cipal shareholders after deduction of certain fees and 
expenses. 

The Dominion Life was incorporated by act of the 
Canadian Parliament and began operations in 1889. It 
now has more than $700,000,000 of insurance in force 
and ranks 11th among all Canadian companies in that 
regard. At year end assets totaled more than $153,000,- 
000 and new business written in 1956 amounted to over 
$92,000,000. It will continue under its present man- 
agement as an independent Canadian life insurance com- 
pany and no fundamental changes in operating policy 
are contemplated. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $.35 per share on 
stock of the company was paid February Ist to stock- 
holders of record on January 10. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Vice Presidents 


Rowland H. Long, general counsel of the company 
was elected vice president and general counsel and Louis 
Levinson vice president and actuary. Both are members 
of the company’s agency and personnel policy com- 
mittees. 


MICHIGAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


Purchases Majority Stock Interest 


On January 4, Nationwide Corporation, Columbus, 
Ohio announced the purchase of a majority stock inter- 
est in this company. It will continue to operate under its 
present management. Nationwide Corporation also owns 
controlling interests in Nationwide Life, Columbus, 
Ohio and National Casualty, Detroit, Mich., and has a 
one-third interest in North American Accident, Illinois. 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Mutualization Completed 


Approximately seventeen months after the first steps 
were taken by the company’s board of directors, mutual- 
ization of this company was completed, all capital stock 
retired, and amended articles of incorporation filed. 
This was in accordance with the provisions of the orig- 
inal charter which empowered the board of directors to 
retire the capital stock. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Best Hotel Value 


DENVER 


Colorado 
17th St. at Broadway 
= ' Right in the center of things in 


suites. Coffee Shop, Dining Room 
and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 

Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 









Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 
400 pleasant. comfortable rooms and 





Ne = Hotel 
mt | 


nay Write for details about 


our popular FAMILY RATE PLAN 















‘ 


Complete Substandard Facilities 


are offered by our strong, progress-minded company. We 
are presently engaged in an overall expansion program, 
and we're looking for alert, aggressive field men who want 
a permanent connection! 


Among our many outstanding features are the following: 


* NEW TERRITORY on attractive agent's and 
general agent's basis in fourteen states! * 


* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 


* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 


* COMPLETE ACCIDENT & HEALTH SALES KIT 
with Non-cancellable and Guaranteed Renew- 
able contracts! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice-president, 
for details. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











For nearly half a century .. . 
“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 
* Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
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CAREER MEN 
BROKERS... 


hundreds of 
them 
KNOW OUR 


PLANNING 
IS FOR THEM 


OUR POLICIES 
ARE ALIVE 


OUR RATES ARE 
COMPETITIVE. 


A full line: life, 
accident, sickness, 
hospital (group 
and credit). 


OUR SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CONTINUING PROFIT 


GREAT AMERICAN /<Dote, 
GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 

TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President x GLEN WALLACE, CLU, Agency VP. 
LIFE INSURANCE « SICKNESS & ACCIDENT INCOME PROTECTION 








Theres an Amicable 
Life Poliegy for Every 


FAITHFUL PROTECTION SINCE 1910 


























MUTUAL BENEFIT Health and Accident 


Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
Administers Federal Medical Program 


The Secretary of Defense has notified the company 
that it has been selected to administer the Dependents 
Medical Care Program for hospitalization and private 
nursing care in seventeen states. Complete kits and 
information have been mailed to the 2,900 hospitals 
in the area. Gale Davis, vice-president in charge of 
group operations, will direct the program through the 
Medical Care Department under the administration of 
Roger Fearon. 


The following states are included in the area: Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas 
and Wisconsin. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS Life Insurance 
Fund, New York, N. Y. 


Officer Promotions 


Eugene Michailovsky, assistant secretary, has been 
promoted to underwriting vice-president of the Fund, 
and Theodore Fuller, assistant vice-president to secre- 
tary. William H. Motherall, assistant actuary, has 
been promoted to associate actuary. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Deposit Shares Transferred 


All shares of the company’s stock deposited with 
escrow agents of the Dallas Union Securities Company 
were purchased at the offer price of $103.50. Early 
in January published reports stated that Great South- 
ern Life Insurance Company, Houston, -Texas and 
Dallas Union Securities Company, its agent, had sold 
all acquired shares, presumably to the Nationwide 
Corporation. This speculation was given credence 
through submission by Nationwide of a_ substantial 
block of Northwestern stock for transfer and registra- 
tion. While no announcement was made regarding the 
number of shares involved, the report indicated that it 
did not represent a majority of the company’s 220,000 
outstanding shares. 
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OLD REPUBLIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Declares Stockholders Dividend 


A special dividend of $.20 per share was paid De- 
cember 19th to stockholders of record December 14th. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Officers Promoted 


W. Dick Pfeffer, treasurer, has been named secretary 
of the company, and Raymond A. Nolan, assistant 
treasurer and manager of the bond department, has 
been named treasurer. Franz Hindermann has been 
named vice-president, secretary board of directors and 
committees. This latter is a change in title only. 


PHILADELPHIA Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Capital Changes Proposed 


A special meeting of the company’s stockholders has 
been called for February 13 to consider increasing 
capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 and reducing par 
value from $10 to $5. 


PROGRESSIVE MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 


Receiver Requested 


By a board order dated November 2, 1956 the cer- 
tificate of authority of the company was ordered can- 
celled, the company’s affairs referred to the Attorney 
General with a request that he institute legal proceed- 
ings seeking the appointment of a receiver and forfeiture 
of the corporate charter. 


PROVIDENT AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Placed in Receivership 


By order of the 98th District Court, Travis County, 
Texas, this company was placed in permanent receiver- 
ship as of November 9, 1956. J. D. Wheeler was ap- 
pointed receiver. 
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More than 
60 years 


of outstanding achievement 
and public service 
in 
the United States 













Branches across 
North America 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA Z 

















—— Crest of 


Good Kiving f 
comes to : 


JOSEPH MASSAGLIA JR., President = 
CHARLES W. COLE, Gen. Mgr. 34th Street at Eighth Avenue 


Other MASSAGLIA Hotels. . . 


& ¢ Santa Monica, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR «+ Washington, D.C. Hotel RALEIGH 
#2 © San Jose, Calif. Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE + Hartford, Conn. Hotel BOND 

4 © Long Beach, Calif. Hotel WILTON * Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON 

¢ Gallup, N.M. Hotel EL RANCHO * Pittsburgh, Pa. Hotel SHERWYN 
* Albuquerque, Hotel FRANCISCAN © Denver, Col. Hotel PARK LANE 
and in HAWAII... 

Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Honolulu 


MIDWEST HE 
CHICAGO BOOKING OFFICE e006 Walton DE 7-6344 


World famed hotels —Teletype service —Television 
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PROVIDENT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Officers Promoted 


Leon A. Hamilton, general counsel, has been named 
vice-president and general counsel of the company, and 
C. Gordon Ferguson, associate manager of agencies, is 


now director of sales. 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


from 





OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE 
FIDELITY starts 1957 with 


... more than one billion dollars 
Life Insurance In Force 


..- more than $320,000,000 of assets 


...a 1956 agency force achievement 
of more than $120,000,000 
new paid business 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 








WANTED 
TRAINING DIRECTOR 


Strong North Carolina combination company, 20 years 
old, seeks man capable of setting up and directing train- 
ing program, with some background in combination sales 
promotion work. 


Attractive salary, excellent retirement plan. Write fully 
about yourself in strictest confidence. Write 


BOX L-103 
ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 











THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, New Jersey 





Day Elected Vice President 


J. Edward Day, recently appointed head of the com- 
pany’s western home office, has been elected vice 
president. 


STANDARD Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 


New President 


Garnett E. Cannon, formerly executive vice president, 
assumed the duties of president of this company on 
January 1. He succeeded W. P. Stalnaker, retired. 
Mr. Stalnaker will continue as a member of the board 
of directors. 


STATE MUTUAL Life Assurance Company 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Long Elected Vice-President 


Joe B. Long, director of agencies, has been elected 
vice-president and head of the agency division of the 
company. He also becomes a member of the manage- 
ment executive committee. 


SUN LIFE Assurance Company of Canada 
Montreal, Canada 


Officers Promoted 


Alistair M. Campbell, formerly actuary, has been 
elected a director of the company and been appointed 
executive vice-president with executive authority over 
all departments. Lachlan Campbell has been appointed 
chief actuary to succeed him. 


UNION LABOR Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


New Vice-President 


Charles A. Plumer, formerly assistant group admin- 
istrator, has been advanced to vice-president and group 
administrator of the company to succeed Rudolph Ellis, 
who was recently appointed 


executive vice-president. 
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UNITED FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


New Secretary 


M. Cullum Thompson has been elected secretary of 
the company. The current program of expansion is. 
under the direction of Ed E. Sammons, vice-president 
and agency director, and William C. Bridge, superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


UNIVERSAL LIFE & Accident Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Indiana 
New Vice President 


G. Elwood Hookey, who has been serving as director 
of agencies for the company has been appointed vice 
president and will continue as manager of the sales 
organization. 


WABASH LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Vice-President 


Harold C. Vollmann has been appointed vice-president 
and director of agencies of the company. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 


Company, Evanston, Illinois 
Officers Promoted 


G.. Preston Kendall has been appointed executive 
vice-president in addition to his duties as secretary, and 
C. H. Kendall has been promoted to executive vice- 
president. Norris A. Pitt is now vice-president in 
charge of home office administrative procedures. 


WESTERN INDEMNITY Life Insurance 


Company, Houston, Texas 
Business Reinsured 


By reinsurance agreement effective November 15, 
1956, all policy obligations of the company were ceded 
to Oil Industries Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas. The certificate of authority of the company was 
voluntarily surrendered and corporate existence will 
be terminated by voluntary dissolution after liquidation 
of the assets remaining in the company by trustees in 
liquidation. 
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Life of Georgia fieldmen are setting their sales for 
Washington, D.C., and the Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
Several hundred of the Company’s outstanding 
producers will be honored at a 1958 convention 
in the nation’s capital. 





BMW sarance Fnpany- 
{22 
INSURES THE SOUTH «. SINCE ie0i < 





MORE THAN A BILLION AND A THIRD DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





YOU... Can Get 
FURTHER FASTER 


with MONARCH 


TRAINING to sell Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed 
Renewable Health and Accident Insurance, Partic- 
ipating Life Insurance, Group and Salary Contin- 
uance Plans. 


vvvvvvvvvvVvvyv 


TRAINING to advance into management — Field 
Supervisor, General Agent and Home Office. 


All Monarch training is company sponsored and 
supported — all new men are company financed. 


Liberal retirement, group life and hospital benefits. 


Frank S. Vanderbrouk, President 
Raymond C. Swanson, Agency Vice President 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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1957 DIVIDEND 


AND RELATED ACTIONS 


Instalment Settlements 


Company 


American Home, Kans, ...... 
American Income, Ind. ...... 
American Mutual, lowa ...... 
American Savings, Ariz. ..... 
American United, Ind. ...... 


Atlantic & Pacific, Colo. ...... 
Baltimore Life, Md. ......... 
Bankers Union, Colo. ........ 
3en. Assoc. Rwy. Emp. ...... 
Cal-Parm Lae, Calf, ....% <<: 


Century Life, Texas ......... 
Christian Mutual, N. H....... 
Churchmembers Life, Ind. .... 
Columbian Mutual, Tenn. .... 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio ... 


Connecticut Mutual, Conn. ... 
Cuna Mutual, Wisc. ......... 
Excelsior Life, Canada ....... 
Farmers & Traders, N. Y. .... 
First American, Texas ....... 


Great Northern, Ind. ........ 
Great Southern, Texas ....... 
Indianapolis Life, Ind. ....... 
lowa Life, lowa ............ 
Jackson Life, Tenn. .......... 


Jefferson National, Ind. ...... 
Liberty Life & Accident, Mich. 
Loyal Protective, Mass. ...... 
Manhattan Life, N. Y. ....... 
Maritime, Canada ........... 


Monarch Life, Mass. ........ 
Pewtenl Trost, TH. ........... 
National Life & Casualty, Ariz. 
Progressive Life, N. J. ....... 
Prudential Life, N. J. 


Samaritan Life, Minn. ....... 
Southern States, Texas ...... 
United Life & Accident, N. H. . 
West Coast Life, Calif. ....... 
World Insurance, Nebr. ...... 


Aid Association, Wisc. ...... 
Bro. Railroad Trainmen ...... 
Polish Roman Cath. Union .... 
Equitable Reserve Assoc. ..... 
Protected Home Circle ....... 


Royal Neighbors of America .. 
Western Bohemian .......... 
Woodmen Circle ............ 


Note: The action taken by Equitable Life of lowa, reported in the January issue should have read “Increased.” 
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Check List for Work Simplification, A—Guy Fergason ...... Dec. 38 
Claim Check Writing—Norman F. Waltman ............-++++ Oct. 37 
Duplicating Methods—Lyne S. Metcalfe .......... 0600 ce eee Feb. 83 
In-line ACCOUNTING ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccescccecsssces Oct. 39 
Improved Check w ritin ing —A. UK. MM eo ciricess ce Sok ec. 43 
Mechanical Data ae oe ey / eee Nov. 67 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (Monthly) ...........-..0045 Feb. 66 
Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) ..........0.0000ee eee Feb. 85 
Operation Agency—B. W. Walker ..........ee cece eecccenee Sept. 29 
Policy Loan Record Accounting—A. 8S. Rosenfelder, I.A.S.A. .Dec. 48 
Recruiting, Rating and Paying Management, Guy Fergason, 

SE, EE! | wha cacwsaen ene e ese w UUs eos blew ade s0sie'e'seoew Sw ets Jan. 46 

RR eer ey ee ers eee ee Feb. 69 
Tape Recorder, The—Dr. W. W. Wetzel .........-..---e000: Jan. 55 

SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
Advertising Life Insurance—Henry - Kennedy, John 
Diegier, Jr., Donald F. Barnes ....cccccccccccccccccs Nov. 25 

Business Builders—M. H. Btsckbern, € C.P.C. e. oe, . Sept. 24 
C.L.0. Questions & Answers—American Coll ie 

Part C—Law, ne a eer ee Aug. 75, Sept. 33 

NE oa a nicinciee 6 60'09.500 ovcicin veo veene4 Oct . Nov. 33 

Part E—Life "Welecedtins SRE Oe Se rere Dec. 69, Jan. 33 
Developing Brokerage Business—Fred J. Googins ........... Oct. 56 
Financing Dollar, The—William P. Worthington ............ Nov. 14 
How Much is Your Wife Worth?—Edward H. Weiss ........ Dec. 33 
nnn SS rrr Feb. 47 
Motivating the Prospect—Robert U. Shallenberger ........ Sept. 77 
Mutual Responsibilitvy—James R. Adams ...........0.6.00005 Feb. 25 
New Single Needs Market..Dennis N. DeMaria, Jr. ........ Dee. 18 
os. ine waist eangre(sibieainlele aoe e069 96-99 Nov. 29 
Validation Schedule, A—Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., C.1.0. ..Dec. 29 
Where Should Sammy Fun?—S. Rains Wallace, Jr. ........O0ct. 61 

“ 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Accident and Health Developments ..........).......0..00: Feb. 538 
ar le 5c. se ew leds Spain 0i6<-059 She bens ne oe Ae Feb. 90 
NID, aco oa nie 6 oly Gia sora wa. <ineSwresoewsie Nin Feb. 8 
ae et. snare wie om wie lensusineaincee Feh. 5 
Home Office and Field Appointments ...................see0. Feb. 87 
I IONE. PUNE 6-6 -6.0:5 0-0 0.0 wos te yanesislnetivnescneeee Feb. 5 
SN NEERL SILI Cr.5 0 Mis.5 ae ie<o Gy asia ores chra Ale e'ai 0:9 Sealeiaee Wwe ee 1 
New Directors g 


New Publications 
se bx ln vors 10 esa 2i0' aos ovina a bal < won. w Nielesaieisle wermiweniale 
Policy Changes ........ 
Renorts on Companies 
Sales by States 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From May 1956) 


Absolute Security Life, Montgomery 


American United 7.  seene 





Ranner Life, a wk 








‘ ( Certain Business, Reinsured) -Oct. 99 (New Vice-President) ............1 ay (New Company) ...........+.++5-- Oct. 9 
cacia Mutua ashington, beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June sp 4 “Deer Tah, Dallas ‘Sept. 85 _ (Stock Dividend) ...7-........1.. Oct. 
Aetna Life, Hartford Arex eieameer Co., New York Benefit Assn. Reliwas Employees, Chicago 
(New Vice President-Treasurer) ..Feb, 101 (To Become Life Company) .......Jan. &8 (New President) ... «+++. Sept. 
Allied Bankers Life, Dallas Atlantic Life, Richmon Pele ti ‘ (New Exeentive Vice President). Sept. 85 
(Reinsures John L. Hammond) ..Oct. 101 (New Medical Director) ...... ...Sept. & Blue Cross Hospital Service Plan of New 
All States Life, Dallas ew Agency Vice President) ....Feb. 101 Jersey, Newark 
(Wins Lawsuit) ........0.......0 Aug. 8 oan Life & Accident, Dallas (Elected President) .............. Nov. 91 
American Atlas Life, Dallas (Reinsured) . Ree yo «be Sept. 85 Brotherhood Mutual, Fort W ayne 
(REIMSUTET)  ...crcccccvcessccsence Aug. 83 = austin Life, Austin (Executive Appointments) .:..... Feb, 101 
a Pn a Miami s 85 (Executive Promotion) gz. &8 
eek... rare ept. New Executive Vice President) .. , > California Life Insurance Co., Oakland 
American oo ER Waco (How Mascntive Vico President) . Sept. = (Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Jan. 83 
(Reinsures Commercial Union) ....Oct. 99 Bankers Health & Life, Macon Capitol Life, Denver 
American Income, Indianapolis (Officer Promotions) .............. July 96 (Control Acquired) .............. Feb. 101 
(Reinsures A & H Business) ...... Feb. 101 Bankers Life, Des le Carolina Home Life, Burlington 
American Life, Birmingham (President to Retire) ............ une 99 (Expands Operations) ............ Aug. 88 
gy me ee Life Ins. Co. of Sept. 88 (Retirement and Official Changes) . ony 91 Carolina Ln comer ne ‘ an 
Seiseiecweesioeas wai ; i xecutives Promoted) ........... ug. 
(Reinsures Reinsurance Co. of (heer =. he adhe ean The Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 
America De Keasenesnne vo deseesssic Sept. 90 (New Controller) ¥ r f (New Company) eceeecccccccccccee Dec. 91 
The American Life, N. Y. (Officers Promoted) .............. Feb. 101. Christian Knights, Houston 
Og ea eee Sept. &5 Banhere National, Mentetal (Company Reinsured) ............ Feb. 191 
(New American Surety Affiliate) ...Oct. 99 narto Elected Vi Pre nid t May 95 Church Mite Insurance Corp., New = 
Amertean Old Line Lite, Diatias "°°! (Tteduces Par Value of Stock) -.-ept. 8 mie Conens Live insurance Go. 'of ‘Aaiertea, 
» ooek 'o a 
(Absorbs Lincoln Mutual) ....... Oct. 102 (Stock Dividend) .................Nov. 91 * indianapolis eee Se, < Aaaeee, 
American Travelers Life Insurance Co., Bankers ew Life Insurance Society, (Correction)  .....ccceseee- -.-Nov, 91 
indianapolis New York Colonial Life. Fast Ora 
(New Director of Agencies) ......Nov. 91 (Elected Treasurer) ..............Nov. 91 (Declares Quarterly Dividend) .- June 99 
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(Dividend to Stockholders) ......Sept. 85 


(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Jan. 83 
Colonial Life & Accident, Columbia 
w Vice-President) ............. y 95 
Columbia General Life, Houston 
(SEC Investigation) .............. Aug. 83 
Columbian National "Life, Boston 
(Director of Sales Promotion) ...Sept. 85 
Commerce Life, Houston 
NR ian era cen aeons Feb. 101 
Commercial] Standard, Fort Worth 
CHD CED oc cccccccecceces Sept. 86 
Commercial Travelers Insurance Co., 
Salt Lake City 
(Increases Capital) .............. Jan. 8&8 
(To Change Name) ............... Jan. 83 
Commercia! Union Life, Waco 
SE icackeudasGbenacuswent Oct. 99 
ey Mutual Life, Detroit 
( eserve Company) siemens Aug. 8 
Confederation Life, Toronto 
(Agenc aero paebentedardlanieeled Dec. 91 
(Installs ctronic Equipment) . ‘Dee 91 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Officers Promoted) (ekcenceterses May 95 
Connecticut peeteal, Hartford 
(Now President) ......cccccccccece May 9% 
(Increases Dividend BORIS) occccce Dec. 92 
Constitution Life, Los Angeles 
Merger Approved) .............. ept. 86 
Consumers National Life, Dallas 
a. — See eeteeeee: Oct. 99 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
Lense re May 95 
(Capital Increase) ................ May 95 
COTS PUGMROERR) 2. cccccccccccs May 95 
(Carries M.S.U. Group) ........... Aug. 8 
eee se: Oct. 99 
(New First Vice President) ....... Nov. 91 
(Declares Extra Dividend) ...... Jan. 83 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
Executive Promotions) .......... June 99 
Commepetites Life, Memphis 
CEN WOMNUEIED cocccscscccccccece May 95 
Country Life, Chicago 
(Increases Dividend Scale) ...... Aug. 84 
Conteey dee. _— ew 
I « Sa Ceaedbaannauten don Oct. 
= Toronto ae 
eclares Quarterly Dividend 
(Quarterly Divide nA trance etce: er ~4 Ra 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... Feb. 101 
Early American, Atlanta 
(New Company) er ct. 99 
Educators Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
ae. c 
(Converts from Casualty Co. --Jdan, § 
Begabts 1am, Des Moines , acs 
ew ey July 96 
(Officer Agpemmees) NOeeer eee oCeRete July 96 
acon Medical Director) .......... Dec. 92 


Equitable Life, New York 

New Home Office Appointments) ..June 99 

(Special Group Coverage) ........ Aug. 84 
Equity Annuity, Washington, D. “. 

(New Company 


SUN Ceba a gkwerknes ept. 86 
Expressmen’s Mutuai Life Insur: 
Co., New York sie 

(Reinsured by Manhattan Life) ..Jan. 83 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracus 

(New President) ......... achat cll --May 96 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Giéek 

(Liberalizes Underwriting) eeeoee Aug. 84 
Fidelity Life & Disab., Denver 

0S ghee herciadeee Feb. 102 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

First Medical Director) ......... ly 96 

(New Assistant Vice-President) ..Sept. 87 

NO WUOIIND  viccccccccvccsed ct. 100 
First United Life Insurance Co., Gary 

(New Company) ..................Jan. 8 

Ck nn). oR eaten: Feb. 103 
Franklin Life, Spctnaaete 

(Purchases ‘Pellissier Building) ..June 99 
Globe Life & Accident 

(Agency Vice President) .......... Dec. 92 


Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Officers Promoted) .............. ay 96 
Government Employees Life, Washington 


(Declares Cash Dividend) ........ ay 96 

(Proposes Stock Dividend) ....... May 96 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 84 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 96 

(Enters Group Field) ............ fay 97 

(Dividend Declared) .............. May 97 


The Guaranty Income Life, Baton Rouge 
(Official Appointment) ............ 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 


New Home Office) .............. Aug. 84 
Guaranty National Life, Houston 
(Merger Southwest Amer. Life, 

eee May 97 


Guaranty Savings Life, peeammans 
(New Vice President) 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Group Renefita Increased) . pootvegee an 
(Writes Sub-Standard A & H) ...Sept. 87 
(To Enter Group Field) .......... Feb. 102 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 
(New Vice President ty 


Feb. 102 
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me Friendly, Baltimore 
Hommeials ee uly 96 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Appointments) bGgcesrneee sweats Feb. 102 


ney ean Co., Los ae 
Mn ty, Life Insurance Company 
of America, Los Angeles 
(New Title) 
a City, 
(New Presi ent) 
(Increases Capital) 
(New President) . “ 
Insurance Co, of N. A. Philadelphia 








(Forming Life Affiliate) .......... 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 

(New Vice President) ...... -....-Sept. 87 

hy Quarterly Dividend) “195° Sane 87 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New General Counsel) anbhachiwee May bo 


(New Financial Se oa7 iano July 
(To Enter Non- Can A A&H Field). , 4 a 
Jolin L. Hammond Life, Dallas 


(In Receivership) ............-+.-- Oct. 101 
La Salle Life, Houston 

CBUMRAVER) _. ccceccccccccccese -.-Oct. 101 
Legal Security Life, Dallas 

(Receivership Hearing) .......... Feb. 102 


e & Casualty, Nashville 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 
(New Vice President) ..........+:- 
Life Insurance Co. of America, Dalias 
(Reinsured) . saeco ee 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, *Miam 
(New Company) ......cccccccsece a 101 
Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Louis 
(Western and Southern Seeks 
Comeres) cccccccessvecesececccess Jan 
Life Leg hed Mo of N. A., Pitiadeipnia 
(New Com ny) e 
Lincoln Mutual ife, Wichita Falis 
CRED. -Sevetnccqanbechinketaes 0 
Lincoln National Life, Tort Wayne 
(Declares Extra Cash — 
Plans New Flome Office) . 


eeee 


(Dividend to Stockholders) pwecen “Feb. “103 
(Dominion Life Control 
BREE. dd cecacceccesesecceese Feb. 103 
Loyal Protective Life, Boston 
(Officers Promoted) paswuucseones Aug. 8 
Maccabees, Detroit 
(Increases Refunds) .........-.+- ug. 85 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
New York 
(Executives Promoted) ........-- Jan. 84 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Increases Maximum Retention ...July 96 
(Increases Non-Medical Limits) ..Aug. 85 


Maryland Life, Baltimore 
(New Supestacandent of Agencies) Axe by 


(Actuary Appointed) ............ Pp 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 

New Director of Agencies) 10408 -Sept. 88 

(Fischer Retirer) ...........eee0- Sept. && 

(New Vice Presidents) .......... Feb. 103 


Matson Assurance, San Francisco 


(Entera Utah) ....-cccccccccccece Aug. 86 
Michigan Life, Royal Oak 

(Purchases Majority Stock 

PAS PRR ee eres Feb. 108 

Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Mutualization Completed) ...... Feb. 103 
Midland National, Watertown 

i... Dec. 93 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

Le a Sept. 88 

(Cash Dividend) ap cieinaenmeai® -Sept. 88 
Motor Club of America Life Insurance ce, 

Newark 

CON COORDS «oni dccnciccecceve Jan. 85 
Mount Vernon Life, Mount Vernon 

(New Title) cccsccccccccccccece .-Nov. 94 

(Executive Vice President) ....... Dec. 93 

(New Board of Directors) ........ c. 93 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

la oe | aa Oct. 192 

(To Enter Group Field) .......... Dec. 98 


Mutual Benefit, Omaha 
(Administers Federal Medical 
DOU) novvarcestecesvecesece 
Mutual Life, New York 
CEN FIERY ovcccccccccccsece 
(First Woman Director) . 





(Exeentive Promoted) RK 
(Continues 1956 Dividend Scale). ie 94 
(Medical Expense Coverage for 
eee an. 85 
Mutnal Trust Tife. Chicago 
(New Vice-President) ........... Sept. 89 
National Accident & Health, Philadelphia 
(Increases Capital) .......eeeeeeee May 97 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
CHow Premed cccocccccccccccece May 98 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(Named Vice President) ......... Oct. 102 
National Equity Life, Havana 
(Executive Appointment) ....... Aug. 86 
National Farmers Union Life, Denver 
(Reinsures Fidelity Life and 
Disability Life Business) ...... Feb. 102 
National Life, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) .......... May 98 











National Life, Montpelier 

( ra Sub-Standard ...-Aug. 86 
— Life & Accident, ashvi 

(New Medica} Director) .......... . 86 
National Life Assurance, Toronto 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Sept. 89 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 

(Extends President’s Retirement) July po 

(Enters Michigan) .............-. July 

(Executive Promotions) .......... oD 

(Further Expansion Plans) ...... Oct. 102 

(Purchases Stock) ........++.++++eNOV. 

(Stock Dividend Declared) onbaw an. 
New B ng ao — 

(Officer — Pikbereewuseeuals ay 98 

(Information yo TE Dept.) Nov. 92 
New York Life, New York 

(Officers Promoted) .........-.+- Sept. 89 

(Officers Promoted) .......... -Nov. 93 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 

(New Executive Secretary) ........ May 98 

CO TRE  cdcccccccwevnseveses Aug. 86 

(Officer Promotions) ............. Feb. 104 


North American Keassurance, New —_ 
a 


(Opens Texas Office) ..........+.+-- 98 
North Central Life, - Paul 

(Executive Changes) ..........--.-- Mav 99 
Northwestern Natl. mI Ins., ee mg 


(Pillsbury New President )’ 
(Offers to Buy Stock) 
(Counter Offer Made) 





(Deposit Shares Transferred) . Feb. "104 
Northwestern Life, Seattle 

(Reject Organization) iibeaaeieee ct. 102 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 

(Officers Promoted) ..........++++ June 100 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Promotions) ..........- aeee 4 

(Executive Changes) ...........- 


zes) 
(New Executive Tice * eens ed 190 
Occidental Life, Raleigh 


Ce eee Oct. 105 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(Officers Promoted) ............+- Nov. 93 

(Promotions) ..cccccccccccccccsece . 04 
Ohio State Life Insurance Co., Columbus" 

(New Group Supervisor) ..... -.- Nov. 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 

(Reinsures Western Indemnity) ..Feb. 107 


Old American Insurance Co., Kansas aed 


(100% Stock Dividend) ........... 
Old Line Life Insurance Co. of ‘isserten, 
Milwaukee 
CMa SGPRENE) i ccesvcccccccees Jan. 86 


Old Republic, Chicago 
(Declares Stockholders Dividend) 


Feb. 105 

Old Security Life, Kansas City 

Oe) rar May 99 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 

(Supreme Court Approved) ........ May 99 

(New President) ....cccccccccccsces ay 99 

(Duties Extended) ..........+++0+. ug. 86 

(New Assistant Secretary) ....... Sept. 90 
Pan-American Life, New 3 Ri 

(Officers Promoted) emmaamnh «ale Feb. 105 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 

New Executive Vice Pres ~ sma -June 100 


( 
— Life Insurance Co., ort 

(New Superintendent of “‘aguncien) Nov. 98 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co., 

Philadelphia 

(New TRGRSGrer) ...cccccccccecss Jan. 86 

(Capital Changes Proposed) 5 
Phoenix Mutual +. Hartford 

(To Enter Group Field) .......... 
oo Life and Accident, 9 ee 


A & H Business Reinsured Sept. 90 
{ Reinsures Certain Lines) ........ Oct. 99 
Piedmont Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(Merger Consummated) ........... 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
(Named Vice President) ......... Sept. 90 
Preferred Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Physicians’ A&H) ....Sept. 90 
Progressive Mutual, San Antoni ° 
(Receiver Requested) ............ Feb. 105 
Protective Life, Birmingham 
(Proposed Capital Stock 
PED. 6.n005440060050000c000% Sept. 90 
(New Associate Actuary) : Acceke Sept. 90 
(50% Stock Dividend) .......... .-Dec. 94 
oo aaa Dec. 94 


Provident American, bar ok * pecs 


Provident Mutual. 
(Finters Group Field) 
(Officers Promoted) 

Prudential, Newark 





we ee eee eeeeses 






(Executive aa May 100 
(Labor Dispute) ............ June 100 
(New Investment Manager) ug. 86 
(Redevelopment Started) . Aug. 86 


(3-Year Tnion Contract) .. 
(Labor Agreement Ratified) 
(Writes Chrysler Group) ..... . Dee. 95 
(Day Elected Vice President) ...-Feb. 106 


Retgesrenee ¢ Supeny of America, Dallas 


PRIN Sicecsvanccccosccccses Sept. 90 
we National, Dallas 
WMOCOM) .cccccrcccces June 10° 
(Billion Dollars fm Force) ....... Aug. 
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(Officers. Promoted) ....... oes tan Sept. 90 
(Co eee ee Oct. 105 
(15 for 1 stock split) ............. Nov. 94 
a eeeetoent and general 


SUED as we eedavee ss enseas owe an. 86 
Reselute “Credit Life Insurance Co. 
artford 

(Executive Appointments) ........ Jan. 87 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Elected President) ............... Dec. 95 
Southeast Life, Miami 

| Re aaa pt. 92 
Southern Republic Life, Houston 

(Reinsures Commerce BARD. vin00:0-0 Feb. 101 


Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger with <a National) ..May 97 
Southwest General, Dal 


(New Comptroller) ODA eeh went Oct. 106 
Southwestern Life, Dall 

(Approves Stock’ Dividend) arviede May 100 
Standard Insurance, Portland 

SPN IED op anincccaesaseleaw Feb. 106 


——— ped Association, Lawrence 


kh. 0. =e -.-Nov. 94 
Standard Insurance, Portland 
(New ben President and 
_  . ... espe Sept. 92 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Vice- President) aieeien <a eda May 100 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
rst Non-Can Dividend) ....... June 101 
Re eS aaa July 97 
(Sedgwick Resigns) .............- Jan. 87 
(Long Elected Vice President) “Feb. “106 


States General Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures Atlas Life and Acc.) -Sept. 85 
Sterling Life, Chicago 


eS aaa Sept. 86 
Sturdivant Life, Wilkesboro 

New Compan iy) ey ere June 101 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Giicers Promoted) «0.2 .cccscvss Feb. 106 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(New Agency Vice President) ...Sept. 92 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 


(Plans Disability Cover) ........ Sept. 92 

(Appointed Advisory Officer) ..... Nov. 94 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Single Med. Department) ....... naam 106 
Trinity Reserve Life Ins. Co., 

(A & H Business ee 2 larreb. 101 
Union Casualty and Life, Mt. Vernon 

(Change of Name) ............+++- Nov. 94 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

cers I'romoted) ............+ Sept. 92 
P 





(Li 
Union Labor Life, New York 
(New Chief Executive Officer) ....Aug. 87 


(New Executive Vice President) ..Jan. 87 

(New Vice President) .......... Feb. 106 
Union Lue. ttle Rock 

(New President) ..........:..... Sept. 92 
Union Mutual — Portland 

(New Secretary) ..............0. May 100 

(Official Blections) See eee June 101 


Union National Life, Lincoln 
(New Agency- -Vice-President) .--Aug. 87 
(New Vice President) ov. 

Union _——— Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(New Company) ov. 

Union National Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Reinsures Christians Knights) ..Feb. 101 

United American Life Ins. Co., Atlant: 

(Dir. of Regular Life Agencies) ..Nov. 95 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Dec. 95 


0 aaa Feb. 107 
United Founders Ins., Guthrie 

ff} = Oct. 106 
er Life & Accident, Concord 

OE ee Aug. 87 
United Life, — 

(Revises Title) ............e00e05 Oct. 106 
United Mutual Tite, New York 

(Officer Promotions) .............. July 97 


United Services Life Insurance Co., 


Washington 

(Capital Changes) ............0. Jan. 87 

(Pays Extra Dividend) ........... Jan. 87 
United States sam. New York 

(Increases Capital) .............. June 101 

(More Independent Operation) ...June 102 

(Share PICS Set) .ncvcccesesecces ug. 87 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 

(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 107 
Valley Forge Life, Reading 

SIND wi0i0-00:5:000:04:0/00 40.00 Oct. 106 

eee re Dec. 95 
Mer, —y Annuity Life, Washington 

(New President) .......+........ e 102 

(Answers Charge) ............++- ept. 92 

(Approved in West Virginia) ....Oct. 105 


Veterans Administration, D. C. 
(NSLI Term Can be Reinstated) ..Sept. 92 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 


(Officers Promoted) .............. Sept. 92 

(New Vice President) ........... Feb. 107 
Washington National, Evanston 

( Officers Promoted) A ree Feb. 107 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Premiums Graded by Size) ...... July 97 
Western Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Agency Director) ........... Nov 
Western Indemnity, Houston 

(Business Reinsured) ............ Feb. 107 
Western Republic Life, Austin 

(Reinsures Anchor Life) ......... Sept. 8 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Increases Territory) ............ Oct. 106 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(New Sag sem 2 EE TT June 102 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... June 102 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

(Discontinues Hospital) ......... May 100 

(New Board Chairman) .......... Nov. 9 
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This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $25.00. 
subscription to the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS also!) 


LIFE REPORTS 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
can use and should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final authority on legal reserve 
life companies operating in the United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on company financial reseurces and respon- 
sibility .. . virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 


going-over by our insurance company experts. 


Order Today! 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DALLAS +-LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 


(This includes an accompanying full year's 
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Aeon TAGs. Te: “TOS a5 cc woe venceseecceeersacsenevseys 56 
American National, Galveston, Texas .............cececccsccees 30 
Beaieees TERK, WEG, TORR ce ciccicccceccccrcrvscecncedevceveres 104 
BRN BE Ss Ge Sb a vb ccedecscsnceccnncestcencesiceadies< 4 
Bankers Life, Des Melman, TAWA ..cccscccccccccvcvcccsecscccces 31 
I BAG, BN, FEU. werieccpaccesceviccrsncssnceemeskes ee 29 
Mamiens Cute EAs Wee. CONG. cic cccccccccccicvsececsucces 102 
BemeGeial. Lite, Galt Tae City, CORR 2 occ cccccccsccesescowses 4 
Bovekaredt & Ca., Abvim, TOtrekt,, MEIGR. cc ccccccctveccecccssese 27 
Damien Witeal BAGG, Wettet, WAG. occ cccccscccccecevesvececss 92 
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is ou have only to read the current news 
: columns of the insurance trade journals 
78 to appreciate the forward step taken by 
os Standard Life of Indiana. However, this 
8 new ‘‘first”’ is only one of many in Stand- 
103 ae 
28 ard’s history. 
113 
+. @ Standard Life of Indiana was the first 
_ company to bring out a high minimum 
102 
27 size, low-premium ordinary life policy (we 
80 
2 are one of many now). 
50 
o @ Standard of Indiana was the first com- 
a pany to bring out a high minimum size, 
7 low-premium life insurance policy with re- 
7 tirement income at age 65 (we still are al- 
73 . . 
a most alone in this field). 
@ NOW Standard is the first well-estab- 
lished life insurance company to enter this 
new field (you must read your life in- 
surance journals to keep pace with 
tt Standard)! 
of 
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has enabled many 

underwriters to help their clients 
obtain substantial life insurance 
coverage after recovery from such 
serious illnesses as: 

Heart attacks 

High blood pressure 

Malignant and benign tumors 

Organ removal 

Angina history 

Myocarditis 

All types of diabetes 

Gastrointestinal disorders 

Glandular operations 

Many others, singly or in 

combination 


First year and renewal commis- 
sions are paid and guaranteed to 
you by the company issuing the 
policy contract. We welcome the 
opportunity to work for you 
whenever you feel our specialized 
services can serve you and 
your clients. 





for Sub-Standard and 


Surplus Life Insurance 


ln effect, we have applied the “Lloyd’s of London” 
idea to the life insurance business and are able 

to act as a clearing house to help you with risks your 
own company will not accept. In addition, for large 
cases—either standard or sub-standard—we can 
supply the surplus amount desired beyond your 


own company’s retention. 


We are not employed by—nor in competition with— 
any life insurance company. We do, however, act 

as General Agent for many companies, using their 
combined coverage to offer life underwriters and 


their clients a unique and specialized service. 


Philadelphia National Bank Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. + Telephone: Rittenhouse 6-7141 





